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EDITORIAL 
Wheels and Walls 


Wheels are whirring as communities across the nation 
power-drive to big-money goals for local charities. 


Lofty slogans scent the air (“Your finest hour is the hour 
you give .. .”). To melt the ice crystals in human veins, 
agencies turn out sure-fire ads, blurbs, jingles, TV shorts. Head- 
quarters push painless giving methods: Have your employer de- 
duct your gift in weekly, semimonthly, or monthly sums. 

Is there no other way? Must people be techniqued and 
mass-manipulated — for charity? Are suggested “giving” scales, 
installment options, payroll plans so necessary? 


Evidently they are; at least, it’s being done. And it’s 
understandable. 


So much rushes in on John Q. Citizen day after day — 
world crises, radioactive fallout, sonic booms, brutal killings, police 
scandals, hurricanes, commercials — that little goes more than 
skin deep. He just can’t let himself develop intense feelings about 
everything. Adopting a casual mood about it all, he builds a wall 
of emotional isolation around himself and his family. “If we’re 
all going to die anyhow, why worry about anything? Why get in- 
volved in too much?” 


Could it be that Mr. and Mrs. John Q. are taking this casual mood 
to church with them? Have some churches put up walls to keep 
outside needs and problems from coming in? Are some parishes 
isolating themselves in their own little worlds to a point where they 
live and love and labor in complete detachment from the world- 
wide communion of believers in Christ? 


A reading of “After Fifteen Years in the Philippines” should go 
far to crack a few of these walls. It does something to you when 
you see what missionaries and their families are up against; yet 
they hold nothing back for Christ. No skin-deep men and women 
out there — but Christians with intense feelings and actions to 
match. 


Consider the missionary and his wife taking specialized 
training to carry the Gospel to the Muslim stronghold in Min- 
danao. They have chosen to work among the once “fierce and 
hated” Moros. No walls around this family of four to shut out 
misery and woe — but driving concern for souls redeemed by 
their Savior. 

Something else said of late by a missionary should also 
help to shatter isolation barriers. A quote from “African Prayer 
Letter No. 27” by Missionary Morris Watkins: 

For the past three years | have had frequent pains in 
my chest and left arm. ... Three doctors have diagnosed it as 
angina pectoris, and they advise a full month of bed rest and then 
restricted activity. But who can rest when there are still a thousand 
villages in this province where the Gospel of Christ has never been 
preached? ... | couldn't really rest, even if | got away from the 
work and went to the remotest place on earth. 


No casual mood here — but a totally involved missionary work- 
ing his heart out for his mission. 

Missionaries seldom mention the pressing need for money. 
But they need to know that Christians back home are praying for 
the young churches far away . . . and caring. 
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Many loyal Americans have a deep-seated fear of 
Roman Catholic political power in the United States 


“In less than 200 years the Ro- 
man Church has grown from 
the smallest denomination in 
the country to the largest,” says 
C. Stanley Lowell in “IF THE 
U.S. Becomes 51% CatTHo- 
LIC. 

Roman Catholicism seems to be 
growing faster than Protestantism or 
Judaism. There are now over 42 
million baptized Roman Catholics in 
America. Roman Catholics form 24 
per cent of the U. S. population, 
compared with 19 per cent a decade 
ago. Protestant and Jewish gains are 
far more modest. 


4 


These facts and figures cause deep 
concern among Protestants. They re- 
call their former numerical and cul- 
tural dominance in America. They 
fear Roman Catholicism, not as a re- 
ligion but as a ruthless political force 
in the modern world. 

The inclusive, openhearted, broad- 
minded spirit of Protestant churches 
has not resulted in congregations 
which show powers of growth and 
vitality in an urban culture. The 
“fringe sects” grow much faster than 
the old-line denominations. During 
1959 Protestants gained at the rate 
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of 1.7 per cent, while Rome advanc: 
by 3.4 per cent. 

Present trends are causing Pre 
estant leaders and people to re-ev: 
uate their basic beliefs and practice 
Protestants are not happy when thr 
hear sociologists claim that thr 
reached the peak of their politic 
power during the prohibition era | 
the 1920s. The term post-Protesta 
age is heard frequently. 

Four distinct ideological grou 
now live side by side in America a} 
compete for the allegiance of peoy 
and for influence within our Ame 
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‘an culture: Protestants, Roman 
catholics, Jews, and _ secularists. 
There seems to have been an increase 
tension between religious groups 
ince World War II in spite of much 
interfaith” activity. “America’s 
‘our Conspiracies” (as the four 
groups are called by Dr. Murray in 
eligion in America) must learn to 
xpect no more from the Govern- 
ment than justice and the rights which 
America grants to all religions on an 
qual basis. 


he Secularist Approach 


Approximately 40 per cent of the 
American people belong to no church. 
en we consider the millions whose 
ontact with organized religion is 
purely nominal and almost meaning- 
ess, we realize the national impor- 
ance of secularist viewpoints. With- 
put a doubt over half of the American 
people are secularists. 

Most of these people support the 
eparation of church and state. In- 
teed, secularists, Freemasons, and 
many Protestants often speak as if 
eparation were the principal founda- 
ion of democracy arid freedom. 
There are Protestants whose belief 
Christ is uncertain and hazy but 
whose support of church-state separa- 
ion is dogmatic and unyielding. 

Dr. Francis Pieper speaks to this 
boint: “On the other hand, it must 
pe emphatically pointed out that also 
he independence of the church from 


the state is in itself no means of grace, 
so entirely does everything in the 
church depend on having the pure 
doctrine of the Gospel. A church 
body remains a caricature of the 
church in spite of its freedom from 
the state if it cannot be said that in 
its midst ‘the Gospel is rightly taught 
and the sacraments are rightly admin- 
istered.’ ”’ (Christian Dogmatics, Vol. 
Ill, pp. 416, 417) 

The approach of the organization 
called Protestants and Other Ameri- 
cans United for Separation of Church 
and State often reflects this humanis- 
tic ideology. Though Lutherans gen- 
erally show interest in the organiza- 
tion, they are moved to ask: How 
can we retain the separation of church 
and state if we lose the church in 
hazy secularism? How can the church 
be truly separate if it is not strong, 
pure, and confessional? 

President Kennedy recently re- 
minded us that “religious freedom has 
no significance unless it is accom- 
panied by conviction.” 


“Distributive Justice’’ 


The Roman Catholic hierarchy has 
engaged in an all-out effort to secure 
Federal aid for parochial schools. 
Public statements and articles have 
long claimed that the demand is being 
made on the basis of “distributive 
justice.” Since church schools edu- 
cate part of the community also in 
secular fields of learning, they should 
receive part of any funds which are 
available to other schools. 

On this basis the hierarchy took 
the unyielding position that if paro- 
chial schools are not included in any 
program of Federal aid, the whole 
plan must be defeated. President 
Kennedy, it should be noted, recom- 
mended Federal aid to public schools 
only in clear opposition to the leaders 
of his own church. 

Why are Roman Catholic officials 
so adamant in demanding aid for 
their schools? Why are most Prot- 
estants, Jews, and secularists so Set 
against it? 


The Real Issue 


Roman Catholic leaders feel that 
the very existence of their schools 
may ultimately be at stake. Private, 
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freewill offerings will no longer be 
adequate to support the mammoth 
Roman Catholic school system in 
America. Even Bingo does not bring 
in enough additional money! Taxes 
will take more and more of the peo- 
ple’s money, and contributions will 
become smaller. Church schools will 
no longer be able to compete with 
publicly supported institutions. They 
may even become an insignificant 
educational force in America. 

Since Missouri Synod Lutherans 
also operate parochial schools, there 
are many among us who share these 
fears for the future of all private and 
church-sponsored education. 

On the other hand, Protestants and 
others fear the growth of church 
schools. Roman Catholic and Lu- 
theran parish schools are powerful 
missionary and cultural forces. Paro- 
chial school enrollment in America 
has increased twice as fast as public 
school enrollment since World War 
II. Parochial schools are prospering 
even without governmental aid. 

Protestants can recall what hap- 
pened in The Netherlands, where 

. the entry of the government into 
the financing of private education 
changed the educational complexion 
from an 80% public and 20% re- 
ligious school ratio to one of 80% 


religious and 20% public.” (David 
L. Holmes, Jr., “A Dubious Advan- 
taze,” The Christian Century, 


April 19, 1961, p. 483) 

Many Protestants feel that the pub- 
lic school system and our entire 
church-state arrangement will even- 
tually collapse if Government aid is 
given to church schools. 


A Lutheran Position 


Missouri Synod Lutherans and 
Roman Catholics, being more asser- 
tive religiously than most Protestants, 
have developed their own school sys- 
tems. These systems stand to profit 
most from any Federal aid and would 
then probably be copied by other 
churches. 

So far as Lutherans have any offi- 
cial stand, it was well summarized by 
the statement of Synod’s Board of 
Parish Education in a recent release 
entitled “Federal Aid to Church 
Schools.” 


iT 
J! __ Federal 


The statement recognizes the wide 
differences of opinion in our church 
and in the nation. It expresses will- 
ingness to accept governmental help 
for certain “social services,” such as 
library service, lunches, health serv- 
ices, and transportation, which are 
for the welfare of the child and only 
incidentally benefit the school. 


~ “Social services, even if adminis- 
tered by the school, do not promote 
the religious tenets of a church.” This 
same position on “fringe benefits” 
was taken by Synod itself as long ago 
as 1944. 


However, the statement says: “We 
believe that the facilities and the per- 
sonnel required for the teaching pro- 
gram (teachers’ salaries, buildings, 
equipment, and textbooks) should be 
excluded from Federal aid.” The 
direct teaching program should be 
separated from Federal aid because 
good stewardship would force the 
Government to exert some measure 
of control over the schools. 


The church would also feel obli- 
gated to submit to a measure of state 
supervision that is not now in prac- 
tice. The heart of the opposition to 
direct state support is well expressed 
in these words: 


The church would be ill advised to 
accept Federal aid for its elementary 
and secondary schools. Accepting 
such aid would have a tendency to 
interfere with the mission and pur- 
pose of the church... . By resisting 
the temptation to request or to ac- 
cept state or Federal aid for its edu- 
cational program, the church will 
give continued support to the policy 
of separation of church and state 
and will retain its freedom of action 
in education. 


The typical Lutheran orientation 
in a matter not specifically settled by 
clear passages of God’s Word is ex- 
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pressed when it is said: “Should Fed- 
eral aid ever be made available to 
church schools, each congregation 
would have to determine its own 
course of action.” 


Pattern of the Future 


The whole question of Government 
aid to religious education may well 
be the greatest internal problem fac- 
ing our nation. It is not a matter of 
how much or how little money is 
given. Principles and precedents are 
supreme. What happens in 1961, 
1962, or 1963 is not vital. The dec- 
ades, even the centuries before us, 
must be considered — if the world 
still stands by God’s grace. 

We are beyond the point when any 
American can take anything for 
granted. If we do not speak and 
work and pray, we will soon lose 
what is ours. What, then, can Lu- 
theran Christians do to help both 
church and state in the inevitable 
crisis over Federal aid to parochial 
schools? 


Divine strength and wisdom are 
necessary for the church and for the 
individual Christian. Churches and 
members who are weak in their grasp 
and confession of Biblical principles 
will never be able to maintain a firm 
stand in a crisis. Expediency, seek- 
ing the “middle of the road,” and the 
quoting of platitudes will not suffice. 


Greater Sacrifice 


We need to study again what Holy 
Scripture and our Lutheran Confes- 
sions say about church and state. 
We must pray that the Lord may 
guide us and our leaders as we strug- 
gle to find His will and carry it out 
in specific situations. We are bound 
to speak and work for what we be- 
lieve to be right in the eyes of God. 

The individual Christian should 
ask himself if he should become more 
involved in public affairs. The con- 
gregation, District, and Synod itself 
should be alert to what is happening 
and to any possible action that should 
be taken. Yet the church must never 
think that an official opinion is neces- 
sary on every question before the 
nation! 


Many churches have made them- 
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selves ridiculous and have cast dil 
credit on all Christendom by unwii 
political action. The ill-fated prolr 
bition experiment, undertaken as a rx 
sult of the pressure of some chura 
groups, is a good case in point. It 
doubtful now whether churchmen ai 
the ones who should tell our Goverr 
ment whether or not we should reco) 
nize Red China! 

Christians should realize that tH 
time ahead will, in all probability, 
demanding greater sacrifice — on be 
half of the church and for the welfaz 
of the state. It is not only that tH 
financial pinch will make it mop 
costly to maintain our free and indd 
pendent parochial grade and hig 
schools, colleges, and seminarie 
The Communist threat strikes 4 
these very institutions of Westen 
civilization. 

Church and state are threatene 
as never before in the lifetime of am 
of us. The Russian plan for mankin 
would change our Government be 
yond recognition and aim at eventus 
destruction of our churches. 

We rejoice in the comfort of ov 
holy faith; yet we must remembe 
that Scripture also speaks of th 
Christian as a soldier in the army ¢ 
the Lord. We will serve our countn 
best if we serve our Christ faithfully 
“Be watchful, stand firm in your faith 
be courageous, be strong,” for “| 
God be for us, who can be again: 
us?” 


| AM A SOLDIER 


| am a soldier. 
I fight in a war: 
Never ending, 
No holds barred. 
| fight an enemy: 
Ever present, 
Seemingly all-powerful. 


As a soldier in this war 
| lay claim 
To two factors 
That can swing the tide of battle 
In my favor: 
A brilliant Commander, 
A piece of powerful equipmen 
| am a soldier. 
Willingly | fight, 
Eternally confident in: 
My General, Christ, 
My shield, the Word of God. 


Houston, Tex. Betty Hughes 
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imes and conditions have 
hanged; yet Christians in 
e four St. Louis “Walther 
ngregations” have discov- 
red what it is that God 
ould have them do. 


WHEN Missourr SyNop- Luv- 
ERANS during the 1961 Reforma- 
n season look back to their origins, 
ey focus attention on two men: 
artin Luther and C. F. W. Walther. 
ecause we are Missouri Synod Lu- 
erans, we are apt to like what we 
re. History helps us put halos over 
ese people from the past. 
There is another way of looking 
the history of our church. We can 
k ourselves to Luther and Walther 
the faith that binds us to the 
ather in our Brother Jesus Christ. 
his is the tie that really counts. This 
the cord that time cannot break. 
his is the bond that holds us in the 
ernal and invincible, the holy and 
tholic Christian church. 


About Luther 


In a special way this bond is a part 
everyday life in St. Louis. Four 
ngregations named after Luther and 
ought into being under Walther are 
ill very much alive. When we look 
them closely, we should be able 
discover something about Luther, 
out Walther, and also about our- 
Ives. 

Luther did not choose to become 
e Reformer. During much of his 
rly adult life he was concerned 
ut coming to terms with God over 
e question of sin. When he was 
ally led to find Christ in the Gos- 
1, he determined to restore the 
qurch as the people of God rather 
an the hierarchy and to replace the 
>mmandments of men with the Law 
nd the Gospel as the message of the 
qurch. 

About Walther 

C. F. W. Walther came to St. Louis 
3a young man in his late twenties. 
Then he later became an illustrious 
yurchman, his record was written 
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largely in terms of his leadership as 
president of Concordia Seminary and 
the Missouri Synod. We should not 
forget that he also served as a parish 
pastor most of his life. He took over 
the pastorate of Trinity Church in 
St. Louis as early as 1841, when 
death claimed his older brother, O. H. 
Walther. He held this pastorate, with 
capable assistance, until his death in 
1887 despite the heavy burden he 
carried in his other positions of lead- 
ership. 

If the Saxon immigrants of 1839 
felt they were called by God to estab- 
lish a new church in America, it was 
hardly apparent during the months 
that followed their arrival. Only after 
a period of painful searching was the 
Word of God to erase their doubt 
and make Walther and his people 
sure that they were even a part of 
God’s church. 

God called Luther somewhat as 
He called the prophets of Old Testa- 
ment times, to bring the church back 
to Him. God called C. F. W. Wal- 
ther somewhat as He called Moses, 
to lead a remnant of the church into 
a new land. Each man recognized his 
calling and was faithful to his duty. 


About Ourselves 


Now we can look at ourselves — 
in the mirror of the four original 
Walther congregations — to see how 
wisely and well we in our time have 
been able to discern God’s calling for 
us. In their own way these four con- 
gregations reflect our teaching and 
our church life. 

It is true, of course, that the expe- 
rience of the Walther churches is not 
completely typical. Because of their 
age and location these congregations 
have felt the force of social changes 
blowing about them as only old and 
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So 
the 


‘Reformation 


Continues 


BY ARNOLD A. WESSLER 


downtown churches in large metro- 
politan centers can tell. They have 
been compelled to re-examine their 
place and their purpose earlier than 
most Missouri Synod churches and 
more radically than many congrega- 
tions will ever know. 

That these congregations have sur- 
vived at all is a miracle of God’s 
grace. They have preached and prac- 
ticed a conservative Lutheranism that 
has not always been popular. Their 
language and customs proved to be 
walls that isolated them — and their 
Christian witness — from the com- 
munity in which they lived. 

When the streams of immigration 
from northern Europe dried up, the 
greatest source of growth of the “Wal- 
ther congregations” was cut off. As 
their members left the parish circle, 
pushed by the world of commerce and 
pulled by the lure of new communi- 
ties, the congregations found them- 
selves threatened by loss of leadership 
and money. 


Kept and Used 


Yet these congregations thrive. 
They fill empty pews and school desks 
by reaching out into the neighborhood 
for people of different cultures and 
colors. The buildings may be too big 
now, but the programs are more com- 
plex and expensive, at least on a per- 
member basis, than ever before. 

So the Reformation continues. 
Times and conditions have changed, 
yet Christians in their congregations 
have discovered what it is that God 
would have them do. And they are 
doing it. The Gospel has not only 
been kept as a precious treasure in 
these churches; it has also been used 
as a tool of God. For the Gospel is 
still “the power of God unto salvation 
to everyone that believeth.” 


No 

plans 

at all 

for being 

a shrine 

of 

Missouri 
Synod 
Lutheranism 


Trinity 
Church 


THE IMMIGRANTS FROM SAXON 
GERMANY who stayed in St. Louis 
back in 1839 found themselves in 
a frontier river town with a popula- 
tion of 16,000 persons. Unsettled 
and unsure, they worshiped where 
they could, but most of the time in 
the basement of Christ Episcopal 
Church until they put up their first 
building in 1841. 

Almost at once the leaders of Trin- 
ity Church discovered their mission: 
to gather in the German immigrants 
who were sweeping over the Ameri- 
can shores in great waves during 
much of the 19th century. Appar- 
ently they did their job well. 

As new Americans from Germany 
flooded into St. Louis, Trinity Church 
started branch schools and churches. 
And though three congregations with 
schools were all thriving, the mother 
congregation was also compelled to 
expand its own facilities. The Civil 
War was being fought on the battle- 
field and off. but the members of 
Trinity Church were concentrating on 
building a church on a new site 
farther south in the city. In 1865 
the congregation dedicated its new 
$113,000 church, seating 1,400. 


Long years 

of history 

do not spell 
defeat or death 
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Two Decisions 


A severe testing period faced ti 
congregation in 1896, when a ta 
nado demolished the church. Tw 
decisions were made in rapid succé 
sion: (1) to stay in the same neigg 
borhood rather than to join the popr 
lation shift that was pushing farth 
south, (2) to replace the church buill 
ing with another about the same siz 

During the early decades of its ha 
tory Trinity Church was kept bu 
ministering to its own large membe 
ship and starting new outposts. Thi 
the community began to chang 
Members started to move into new 
residential neighborhoods. The: 
were no new German immigrar 
moving in, only migrants who carn 
to find jobs and low-cost housing. 

Since World War II the proces 
simply continued. Now a fast es 
pressway cuts the congregation ¢ 
on one side. To the east of tl 
church, along the Mississippi Rive 
a huge industrial area is being deve 
oped. These changes may call fi 
a totally different kind of ministr 


Dropped “Old” 


Currently there are still 400 con 
municants, most of whom live ne: 
the church site. Trinity School co: 
tinues to be a missionary arm, sin¢ 
80 per cent of the 100-plus childre 
come from unchurched homes. Whe 
a kindergarten was opened this fa: 
ten of the twelve children came fro: 
unchurched homes, Pastor A. Ff 
Muhl reports. 

About a quarter of a century ag 
the members decided to create a four 
dation fund which would help perpe 
uate Trinity Church. At present the: 
are no plans at all to turn the mai 
sive buildings into a sort of shrir 
for Missouri Synod Lutheranism. 

Perhaps it’s only symbolic, but th 
meaning was clear to everyone wt 
talked to members of Trinity Churc 
a few years ago when they made z 
important decision. They voted 1 
drop the “Old” from the church 
name “Old” Trinity. Trinity Churc 
wants the world to know that its lor 
years of history do not spell defe 
or death. Where the church still h: 
a directive from God and there ai 
people to serve, there the church 
still alive and at work. 
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a daughter 
congregation 

but continued 

in the neighborhood 


‘THE HISTORY OF IMMANUEL 
HURCH, oldest daughter of Trinity, 
| the story of a congregation com- 
elled to make hard decisions and 
illing to accept challenges in the 
terest of serving God’s kingdom. 
Within a few years after Trinity 
hurch dedicated its first house of 
orship, a branch school was opened 
yr those members who lived on the 
ear north side of St. Louis. In 1847 
congregation was organized there. 
ike the daughters that were to fol- 
yw, Immanuel was a part of the par- 
h known as General, or Gesamtge- 
inde. Like her mother, Immanuel 
hurch grew quickly. 

When less than 20 years later her 
rst church was destroyed by fire, 
nmanuel built a huge new church 
ating 1,500. But St. Louis was a 
‘owing city in those early days too. 
nd as the city grew, the business 
ction expanded until it engulfed 
nmanuel’s neighborhood com- 
etely. Membership dwindled. 
Ihen it was down to 150 com- 
unicants, the congregation sought 
new field of service. 
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Influx Stopped 


The second start was made in 
the 1920s on a site which the con- 
gregation used as a cemetery. First a 
chapel was built, then a school, and 
finally a substantial church. Al- 
though the influx of immigrants had 
stopped, the membership climbed to 
570 communicants. 

Then another vast change swept 
over Immanuel’s community. A tide 
of Negro families moved out toward 
the northwest section of St. Louis 
after World War II, and established 
families left for new homes. Pastor 
John Oppliger, called originally to 
lead in relocating Immanuel Church, 
was faced with the task of leading the 
congregation to a decision about re- 
locating again. 

This time the factors were differ- 
ent. Now there were still people 
around. In fact, there were more 
people than ever before. With a 
membership that had shrunk to 325, 
Immanuel Church voted to embark 
on a bold course —to continue in 
the old neighborhood and to open a 
daughter congregation as well. 
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Forty 
members 
are 
Negroes 
from 

the 
community 


Immanuel Church 


It’s been difficult, especially from 
a financial point of view. The mem- 
bers put up a chapel and school on 
the new site. Now the congregation 
has decided to call a second full-time 
pastor to serve at the new location. 


-Penetrate Community 


Already the work has produced 
results at both sites. Both the church 
and the chapel have approximately 
225 communicant members. One 
fourth of those at the chapel are the 
result of evangelism work, and 40 of 
the communicant members at the 
church are Negroes. 

Projects like vacation Bible school 
penetrate the community. This year 
fewer than ten of the 146 children 
enrolled at the church were white. 
And Negro members are serving as 
teachers and leaders. 

Why has Immanuel Church twice 
resisted the temptation to sell out 
and disband? It’s not for reasons of 
survival, Pastor Oppliger points out, 
but primarily because Immanuel 
Church believes this is the way of 
“doing real service in the Kingdom.” 
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e ot year after year 


Has managed to gain 50 or more adult members 


Holy 
Cross 


Church 


Hoty Cross CHURCH GOT ITS 
START as a branch school operating 
on a cemetery site in south St. Louis. 
When the congregation was formed, 
it was known as Concordia because 
the members had worshiped at Con- 
cordia Seminary. And although the 
congregation came into being offi- 
cially in 1858, Holy Cross was not 
chosen as its name until 1871. 

If Lutheranism ever had a geo- 
graphic center in St. Louis, it must 
have been near Holy Cross Church. 
Concordia Seminary was so near that 
Holy Cross still uses one of the old 
seminary buildings as its parish hall. 
Concordia Publishing House started 
its expanding plant a block to the 
east, and Lutheran Hospital began 
building its full block of buildings 
directly across the street. 

South St. Louis filled up with Ger- 
man Lutherans. Although huge con- 
gregations sprang up in the vicinity, 
Holy Cross continued to grow stead- 
ily. The congregation built so well 
for the future that the original church, 
constructed in two stages, is still in 
use almost a century later. The grow- 
ing membership needed buildings in 
big dimensions. After the first 50 
years the congregation had reached 
a membership of more than 1,500 
communicants and was still growing. 
The peak didn’t come until the late 
1930s, when this daughter church 
passed the 2,000 mark. 


Joined the Exodus 


It was in the post-World War II 
years that Holy Cross and the neigh- 
borhood began to change more rap- 
idly. The “scrub Dutch,” as they are 
known especially among St. Louis 
realtors, began to move farther out. 
Holy Cross members joined the exo- 
dus to St. Louis County. Member- 
ship figures started to drop sharply. 
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At this point Holy Cross Church 
put into high gear a neighborhood 
evangelism program that was set up 
back in 1922. Staff members began 
to follow every clue they could find 
to make new contacts for evangelism. 
Dr. Paul Koenig, following in the 
tradition of long pastorates at the 
Walther churches, pays tribute to lay 
leadership for the missionary spirit 
in his congregation. 

While the emphasis on Lutheran 
doctrine and practice has remained 
constant, methods of operation have 
changed at Holy Cross. Now there 
is a woman on the staff as full-time 
mission worker. Both pastors sacri- 
fice convenience, if necessary, to con- 
duct adult membership classes at 12 
o’clock Sunday noon. 

This is the way the congregation 
has managed to gain 50 or more 
adults year after year. This is the 
way the communicant membership 
has stayed above the 1,700 mark and 
helped Holy Cross hold its record 
as the largest congregation in the 
St. Louis area until 1960. 


More Than Their Share 


Membership may have slipped, but 
attendances at worship services are 
higher than previously. The big 
school building is still filled with 
children, many of them from the 
homes of converts. 

And it has become a tradition that 
Holy Cross members take on more 
than their share of responsibility for 
supporting with manpower and 
money the church’s joint activities, 
ranging from student recruitment to 
foreign missions, from high schools 
to social welfare agencies. 

If the Christian church is supposed 
to be doing something, you can be 
sure Holy Cross Church will help 
get the job done. 
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ircumstances do not dictate 
ecisions but play a role in 
haping the future 


IF ZION CHURCH IS THE CONGRE- 
ATION with a long list of “firsts” to 
s credit, it is only because the mem- 
ers have not been content to let 
ircumstances dictate decisions but 
llowed them only to play a role in 
aping their future. 

Like her sisters, Zion Church be- 
an existence first as a branch school 
nd congregation. Like the others, 
€ grew steadily into a large con- 
egation as a result of immigration 
nd internal growth. Before the con- 
regation was 50 years old in 1910, 
ommunicant membership had passed 
e peak of 2,000. But the trek away 
om the inner city was already under 
ay. 
Zion Church was prepared for 
aching out into the neighborhood 
witness to the Reformation Gospel 
essage. Before the turn of the cen- 
ry a Sunday school was organized. 
n short order enrollment reached 
00 and finally soared to 900. As 
result of this missionary emphasis 
e congregation took in an average 
f 15 adults a year in the first quarter 
f this century. 


Within a Mile 


When Zion’s members saw the pos- 
ibilities for neighborhood evange- 
sm, they set up a voluntary mission 
nd to support a full-time parish 
ission worker. Together with the 
astors and teachers the mission 
orker twice a year gathers large 
asses for mass baptism and brings 
aptisms each year near to a total 
f 150. During the last 25 years the 
embership has shrunk to half its 
rmer size, but as a result of its in- 
nsive mission program the congre- 
ation can show that 75 per cent of 
s membership lives within a mile 
f the church site. 

The program at Zion Church is 
. combination of old and new tech- 
iques. A recent survey, for instance, 
howed that the parochial school has 
een one of the congregation’s most 
ffective mission agencies. This sur- 
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The present generation has inherited 


Ae af, 


a large and good set of buildings 


vey was the stimulus for adding an- 
other class at once. 

The congregation has also launched 
a new-type Bible class as a means of 
reaching out. Lay leaders and staff 
members conduct the regular daytime 
Bible study sessions in the homes of 
members over coffee cups. The new 
method makes it possible to carry 
on adult Christian education and en- 
ables members to invite unchurched 
friends to become acquainted with 
the church and her message. 


Lasting Impression 


Many factors enable Zion Church 
to do so well. As Pastor Roy Moeller 
points out, the present generation has 
inherited a large and good set of 
buildings. There is a tradition of co- 
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operation in the church and in the 
community. 

And last but not least, trite as it 
may sound, is the loyalty of many 
old-time members who still attend, 
work for, and contribute to Zion 
Church though they may live far 
away. One of them, by the way, 
wrote out a check for $10,000 last 
December to make it possible for the 
congregation to enter its second cen- 
tury of service without any debts. 

By the grace of God the witness 
of Zion Church has made a lasting 
impression on its community. More 
than that, the witness of Zion Church 
has been the inspiration that has set 
congregations all across the country 
into motion with a new vision for 
continuing the Reformation. 


PTHER Se 
REFORMATION; 


THE AUGSBURG CONFESSION: 


BY ERICH HEINTZEN 


ITH AWESOME FURY the summer 
storm lashes the helpless Saxon 
countryside. Stinging rain, blinding 
flashes of lightning, and ear-splitting 
thunder finally force the youthful 
traveler to his knees. In mortal terror 
he cries out, not to Almighty God but 
to a “more sympathetic” celestial 
patroness: “St. Ann, help me!” 

This piety of young Martin Luther 
is typical of the devout of his day. 
Even Elector Frederick the Wise, 
later Luther’s patron and protector, 
finds comfort in his well-stocked mu- 
seum of relics of the saints — a tooth, 
strands of hair, a swatch of cloth, and 
hundreds more. 

Veneration of these objects is said 
to bring help and blessing. For do 
not the saints have a special “in” 
with God? And does not Mother 
Church commend her children to the 
good offices of these heavenly medi- 
ators? 

Later, in the brilliant light of the 
Gospel, Luther by faith learns to 
know Jesus, not as a stern, pinch- 
faced Judge, but as his heavenly 
Friend, his only Savior-Mediator. 
Then he turns away from all other 
“saviors” and “mediators.” He and 
his fellow reformers mercilessly ex- 
pose the error of invoking the saints. 
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In the light of the reformers’ utter- 
ances Dr. Eck, preparing his case 
against the Lutherans, has little 
trouble in finding quotations from 
Luther and Melanchthon rejecting 
the worship of saints. However, the 
Lutheran position may easily be mis- 
represented. Therefore something 
must certainly be said in the Augs- 
burg Confession, clearly setting forth 
the reformers’ teaching concerning 
the proper regard for saints. . 


We rejoin the assembly in the bish- 
op’s palace in Augsburg, where the 
indefatigable Chancellor Beyer has 
just begun to read Article XXI: Of 
the Worship of the Saints: “. . . they 
[Lutherans] teach that the memory 
of the saints may be set before us, 
that we may follow their faith and 
good works... .” 

So! The Lutherans do honor the 
saints — as God-given patterns of 
faith and good works. What, then, is 
the point of controversy here? 


“|. . the Scripture teaches not the 
invocation of saints or to ask help of 
saints’ — there it is! — “since it sets 
before us the one Christ as the Medi- 
ator, Propitiation, High Priest, and 
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Intercessor. He is to be prayed t 
and has promised that He will he 
our prayer. . 1 John 2:1: ‘Tf an 
man sin, we have an Advocate wit 
the Father, etc... .” 


The saints are but redeemed si 
ners, believers called into the glory 
their heavenly home. They are not | 
select body of go-betweens or 
heavenly elite appointed by God t 
dispense divine favors. Jesus is o1 
only Mediator and Intercessor. Chris! 
tians, therefore, will give this glory ti 
Him, and to Him alone. 

The Romanists in the assembl] 
find themselves in sharp disagreemem 
with the Lutherans on this point 
Nevertheless the Lutheran spokes: 
man, bringing to a close this sectioo 
of chief articles of faith, confidentl] 
asserts: 

“This is about the sum of our doct 
trine, in which, as can be seen, thert 
is nothing that varies from the Script 
tures or from the Church Catholic o 
from the Church of Rome as know? 
from its writers... .” 


The irenic Melanchthon, why 
writes these words, still hopes for 
peaceful solution of the controversy 
a reunion of the opposing factions 
This attitude tends to color his writ 
ing of the Confession. Hence th: 
word picture he paints here of th: 
harmony existing between papist 
and evangelicals is, unfortunately, no 
exactly true to life. 


Be that as it may, Mr. Beyer’s jot 
is to present the Confession, and he 
is doing that very well. He proceed 
to other articles, particularly those 
dealing with abuses in certain chuscl 
practices which the Lutheran prince 
sought to correct within their terri 
tories. 

The first abuse treated is that o 
withholding the Communion cy 
from the laity. Mr. Beyer state 
(Article XXII) that among the Lu 
therans “. . . the laity are given botl 
kinds [bread and wine] in the Sacra 
ment of the Lord’s Supper... .” 

Why? 

“. . . because this usage has th 
command of the Lord in Matthey 
26:27: ‘Drink ye all of it, wher 
Christ has manifestly commande 
concerning the cup that all shoul 
drink wae 


Beyer has more to say: It is evider 
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m 1 Corinthians 11:27 that in the 


is usage “long remained in the 
urch,” and that “only custom, not 
ancient, has it otherwise.” Let the 
pists retain their unwarranted in- 
vation if they will. But those who 
sh to restore the earlier and proper 
age in their churches should be per- 
itted to do so. 
Thus through the Reformation the 
Il sacrament — the body and the 
od of Christ under the bread and 
wine — as instituted by Christ, 
s been restored to the communi- 
nt. 


Marriage of Priests 


Mr. Beyer now moves on to Article 
III: Of the Marriage of Priests. 
e begins: 

“There has been common com- 
int concerning the examples of 
tests who were not chaste... .” 


This observation comes as no great 
rprise to the asserably. Since the 
th century, enforced celibacy of 
e clergy had produced a spectacle 
brazen immorality among many of 
e clergy from the lowly village priest 
the occupant of the chair of Saint 
ter in Rome. 

Many voices pleaded for moral re- 
rm. Even Pope Pius II is recorded 
saying that if there were certain 
asons why marriage was taken away 
m the priests, there were far 
ightier ones why it ought to be 
en back. Well, Lutherans had 
en it back. 

“. . Since, therefore, our priests 
re desirous to avoid these open 
andals, they married wives and 
ught that it was lawful for them to 
ntract matrimony... .” The law- 
Iness is then documented from 
ripture passages, notably 1 Corin- 
ians 7:2, 9; Matthew 19:11; and 
enesis 1:28. Then: 

“For no man’s law, no vow, can 
mul the commandment and ordi- 
ince of God.” 


The Lutheran stand is further rein- 
rced by examples of marriage of 
‘iests in the ancient church. 

This Lutheran position has had far- 
aching effects. Part of the legacy 
‘the Reformation is, of course, the 
otestant parsonage. To God’s 
rvants — subject to all the frailties 
human nature — the restoration of 
od’s institution, marriage and nor- 
al family life, has been a great joy 
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and blessing. It has also been a unique 
benediction to the church and to the 
world. ' 


* Commercialization 
of the Mass 


Interest noticeably picks up as 
Beyer announces the title of the next 
section: Article XXIV: Of the Mass. 
(The word “Mass” is used in the 
sense of “Holy Communion.”) His 
tone is emphatic: 

“Falsely are our churches accused 
of abolishing the Mass; for the Mass 
is retained among us and celebrated 
with the highest reverence...” 


Why this forceful disclaimer? Be- 
cause their opponents have accused 
the Lutherans of abolishing the Mass. 
No! says the record. Proof? Nearly 
all the ceremonies are preserved. 
German hymns have been introduced, 
but for the purpose of teaching the 
people. Only those who have been 
examined are admitted to Com- 
munion. Parishioners are instructed 
in the nature and blessings of the sac- 
rament. 

Not the Mass, then, but the flagrant 
abuses attending the celebration have 
been eliminated. These abuses were 
chiefly two: commercialization of the 
Mass and perversion of the Mass into 
a sacrifice. But Chancellor Beyer is 
more specific: 

“. . this also has been the public 
and most grievous complaint of all 
good men that Masses have been 
basely profaned and applied to pur- 
poses of lucre . . . said only for fees 
and stipends.” 


This he brands as contrary to the 
canons (church law) and Scripture. 
Private Masses lend themselves par- 
ticularly well to this traffic. The bish- 
ops knew all the time what was going 
on, but they did nothing about it. 
Furthermore: 

“There was also added the opinion 
which infinitely increased private 
Masses, namely, that Christ by His 
Passion had made satisfaction for 
original sin and instituted the Mass 
wherein an offering should be made 
for daily sins, venial and mortal. 
From this has arisen the common 
opinion that the Mass takes away the 
sins of the living and the dead by the 
outward act... .” 

Error compounded! 

“.. Then they began to dispute 


whether one Mass said for many were 
worth as much as special Masses for 
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individuals, and this brought forth 
that infinite multitude of Masses...” 


All this, Beyer continues, is a de- 
parture from Holy Scriptures. More, 
it “diminishes the glory of the Passion 
of Christ.” It is an “unheard-of in- 
novation” in the church. 


“... Scripture also teaches that we 
are justified before God through faith 
in Christ, when we believe that our 
sins are forgiven for Christ’s sake. 
Now if the Mass take away the sins of 
the living and the dead by the out- 
ward act, justification comes of the 
work of Masses and not of faith, 
which Scripture does not allow. .. .” 


+ The Right Use 


What, then, is the right use of the 
Mass? 

“., . Christ commands us, Luke 
22:19: ‘This do in remembrance of 
Me’; therefore the Mass was insti- 
tuted that the faith of those who use 
the sacrament should remember [and 
trust] what benefit it receives through 
Christ and cheer and comfort the 
anxious conscience. . . . Wherefore 
the Mass is to be used to this end’ — 
not as sacrificing Christ again by the 
priest but — “that there the sacra- 
ment [Communion] may be admin- 
istered to them that have need of 
consolation. .. .” 


Citing Scripture and the best tradi- 
tion, the Chancellor details the Lu- 
theran usage of the Mass. It is used 
as a sacrament. It is publicly cele- 
brated on holy days and on other 
days for those who ask for it. Daily 
and private Masses have been abol- 
ished. He concludes: 

“Forasmuch, therefore, as _ the 
Mass with us has the example of the 
church, taken from Scripture and the 
fathers, we are confident that it can- 
not be disapproved.” 


Like the other articles, this one, 
too, rejects every suggestion of man’s 
merit and upholds the honor and 
glory of Jesus Christ. The Reforma- 
tion, then, is not a mere “protest”; it 
is a mighty affirmation. It does pro- 
test against error in doctrine and 
abuse in practice in the church. But 
it equally affirms, in its unwavering 
stress on “justification by faith,” the 
centrality of the unmerited grace of 
God in Christ. 

The Reformation restates doctrine 
and corrects practice of the church 
on the basis of the one truly integrat- 
ing, unifying principle: “Let Christ 
be Christ!” 
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After _ 
Fifteen Years 


in the 


Philippine 


og 
cane 


“It isn’t easy,” missionaries now and then remind 
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people back home. Nor are they 
thinking primarily of “hardships” 
home folks may have in mind — 
loneliness, strangeness of faraway 
places and hard-to-grasp customs, 
absence from home and the Amer- 
ican way of life. 

“Not easy” to the mission worker 
means the struggle to claw out a 
Gospel toehold where the Evil One 
has long held undisputed sway. 
Entrenched paganism dies hard, 
whether it be an enlightened, highly 
literate version in Japan or a crude 
and primitive type in New Guinea. 

Whether it comes in the voodoo 
wrappings of the African or as the 
churchly veneer brand of the Latin 
American, superstition, Satan’s stock 
in trade, grips souls with octopuslike 
tentacles. 

Materialism is as deep-seated a 
Spiritual cancer among those flying 
the crescent of Islam as among those 
Saluting the Stars and Stripes. 

The “prince of this world” does 
not abdicate. Like a strong man 
armed, as Jesus said, he guards his 
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palace to keep his possessions “in 
peace.7 

As the 15-year-old Republic of 
the Philippines is a South Pacific 
melting pot, so Synod’s missionaries 
have found that their work on the 
tropical islands is a crucible of prob- 
lems compounded of many elements 
found in other mission fields. 

Sea and mountain, language and 
distance, disease and typhoon, super- 
stition and savagery, sectarianism 
and tribalism, poverty and illiteracy, 
Islam and Romanism, materialism 
and nationalism, manpower and 
transportation difficulties — all these 
combine to make the “not easy” de- 
scription of the task facing the infant 
Philippine Lutheran Church sound 
like an understatement. 

The 3,500 converts from among 
the 27 million inhabiting the archi- 
pelago’s 7,083 islands underline one 
missionary’s observation — “We can 
emphatically say that the Holy Spirit 
is active” — and point up the appeal 
haunting every page and picture sent 
to help tell the Philippine story: 
“Brethren, pray for us.” 


“‘None was more 
deeply moved tha 
faithful Victor.” 
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First Ordination 


Kopias Lutherans 
crowd their church 
to witness 

their first ordination. 


members of our congregation in Kopias 


witnessed their first Lutheran or- 
dination. 

Four years ago ten new Christians 
had come to Kopias from Taba-ao, 
a four-hour hike up mountain trails 
from the nearest road. Lay teachers, 
aided by Filipino seminary students 
and Missionary Louis Nau, kept the 
group going and growing. 

A congregation of 200 came to 
worship with great joy on the June 
Sunday which marked the ordination 
and installation of their first full-time 
pastor, Rev. Thomas Batong, 1961 
Manila seminary graduate. 

Among those crowding the bam- 
boo and kogan grass church, with 
board benches and tamped earth 
floor, were his family and friends. 

None, however, was more deeply 
moved than Victor Sapegao, who had 
served as lay pastor and worship 
leader and was acolyte at the ordina- 
tion service. Could he somehow still 
become a pastor? asked faithful 
Victor with tear-filled eyes. 

His teaching and ministering, he 
said, had brought him a mighty ex- 


perience of the love of Christ. 
Though he had a family of four, he 
wanted to share that love by dedi- 
cating himself full time to the Lord. 

How did the young church de- 
velop to the point of supplying pas- 
tors? It wasn’t easy! 

From the toehold gained in Manila 
by Service Center Pastor Theodore 
Martens and Army chaplains right 
after World War II liberation and 
expanded by Missionaries Alvaro 
Carino and Herman R. Mayer, the 
initial push was into northern Luzon. 

Missionaries Norbert Becker and 
Enrique Aradanas, Filipino pastor 
trained at the Springfield seminary, 
opened Binalonan. Robert Plagens 
and Arnold Strohschein did spade- 
work at Candon on the north coast. 

By 1950, through the efforts of 
Simon Bilagot, missionary-trained 
“mountain boy” preacher, and Her- 
bert Kretzmann, reassigned from 
China service, work was moving 
steadily into the mountain villages of 
the interior. 

Today, largely through Missionary 
Carino’s aggressive efforts in the 
Candon area and Simon Bilagot’s 
indefatigable work among the moun- 
tain people, well over half of the 
strength of the PLC is found in the 
North Luzon District. 
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Family and 
friends of 
Pastor Batong 


These members of 
Trinity Church, Quezon 
City, are some of the 
young people who 
have been reached 
and taught, says 
Missionary David 


Schneider. 


Luzon missionaries 
operate a summer 
camp near Baguio 
City, called Camp 
Berea. Attendances 
range up to 90 
and include many 
non-Lutherans. 


Philippine youth is in trouble, missionaries are quick 


Youth 
in 


Trouble 


to notice. 


“City youth is rebelling viciously 
against society,” Missionary David 
Schneider reports. Many drift into 
organized gangs of knifers and mug- 
gers. Students crowding the city 
schools and colleges ‘“‘seem to be 
largely a crop of agnostics who have 
learned to question everything and 
believe nothing.” 


Gangsters and students alike, says 
the missionary, see about them a 
political regime riddled with irregu- 
larities and corruption. 


“A young man can look forward 
to a long search for a job, no matter 
what his educational training. His 
family cannot guide him, for the 
older generation understands little of 
the new facts of life. His church 
cannot guide him, for to him it 
usually is a symbol of the ignorance 
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of the past, narrow-minded in it 
desire to keep people obedient. HI 
is bewildered by the many sects do 
ing ‘mission work’ and is inclinee 
not to trust any of them. 

“From America the young Filipini 
hopes to find his reason for exist! 
ence. Too bad, it is often found i 
the American sex-and-crime movies 
magazines, and comic books. Thi 
highest goal in life is the ‘peso sign. 
meaning Stateside clothes and a cai 
to drive.” | 


People in Manila “have an ode 
idea of ‘God’s will,’” notes Mis 
sionary Louis Dorn. “If anythin; 
turns out successfully, it is God’ 
will. So if robbing meets with suc 
cess, the boy says, ‘It must be God’ 
will.” And when he is picked up on 
robbery charges, “Too bad,’ he says 
"ICS mye Wucketee 

How can we reach out witl 
Christ’s love to these disordere 
young lives? How can we gain : 
hearing for our Lord without con 
necting Him with narrow-mindednes: 
and ignorance? How can we reacl 
and teach the city’s floundering youtl 
on a large scale in view of their dis 
trust of everything which smacks 0 
protestante and “mission work’? 


These are questions with whicl 
the young Philippine church mus 
grapple daily as it sends this ple 
across the seas: “Remember th 
young people of the Philippines i 
your prayers.” 
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f the three Filipino pas- 
C’s Manila seminary sup- 
e church this year. 
uly the school has moved 
acre estate near mile-high 
ty, 130 miles north. Pur- 
d remodeled through an 
ant, the property has been 
into a dormitory-dining 
sroom-chapel-library, and 
dence. 
ountain Province congre- 
ve begun to send vegetables 
inary,” writes Dean Pla- 
e mountain folks, where 
se Laking hails from, want 
share in the training of 
workers. With the loss of 
ionaries in the area the 
national pastors has truly 


udents consider New Tes- 
reek their most difficult 
realize how important it 
hen they must translate 
to their people as accu- 
ossible.” 


e candidates for Lutheran 
1 training include a 
a priest, and an evangelist, 
zon District Chairman Al- 
Oo reports. 

g couple after college and 
ol training tried to serve 
nd deaconess in La Union. 
and dissatisfied, Mr. and 
cio quit. 

raveled 150 miles to reach 
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“Proud of Them” 


me for an interview,” Missionary 
Carino says. “Now they have come 
to live in Binalonan in order to con- 
centrate on study of the Scriptures 
and Christian doctrine. Members of 
the Binalonan church are housing 
and feeding them.” 

Chairman Carino also received a 
letter from Father Feliciano Inay, 
padre of an Aglipayan (anti-Trini- 
tarian independent Catholic) church, 
and from 123 members of his flock 
in Cagayan. After stating their ad- 
herence to the doctrines of the Augs- 
burg Confession, they expressed a 
desire to affiliate with the Philippine 
Lutheran Church. Father Inay, the 
missionary found, had been teaching 
his people from books and literature 
received from Missionary Kretzmann. 

Also from Cagayan came a request 
for help frorn Evangelist Ricardo 
Advincula. Trained in a nondenomi- 
national Bible institute, young Ad- 
vincula had been placed in charge 
of four Ilocano churches and had 
been trying to serve his people with 
the help of The Lutheran Hour. 

Both the padre and the evangelist 
and their families, at the invitation 
of the North Luzon District, now live 
in Baguio City, where they take in- 
struction from Missionary Donald 
Morthole. The Inays have been bap- 
tized and with the Advinculas have 
joined the Baguio church as active, 
witnessing laymen. Both men will 
make every effort to lead their 
former congregations into the Lu- 
theran church. 
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Baguio City mountain 
estate converted into 
seminary last summer. 


1961 seminary 
graduates (I. to r.): 
Jose Fuliga, 

Leonardo Bugtong, 
Thomas _ Batong. 
Officiants: Missionaries 
Herbert Kretzmann, 
Robert Plagens, 

Louis Dorn. 


Evangelist, priest, 
and preacher may 
seen be added to 

PLC clergy. Front to 
back: the Advinculas, 
the Inays, and the 
Ignacios. 


Teachers come with their toddlers. 


After Manila and the push into upper 
Luzon the next major advance of 
Philippine missionaries was a 600- 
mile jump south to Mindanao. 

On a 1949 survey trip Mission- 
aries Strohschein and Mayer found 
the Indiana-sized island to be, in 
more ways than one, the “land of 
promise,” as many have named it. 

In ten years the Mindanao District 
work has spread to 33 stations and 
reaped a harvest of 1,100 souls. 
More than a thousand Sunday school 
pupils are a fruit of the reaching- 
teaching activities of the Mindanao 


churches. 
“Sunday and summer _ Bible s ae 
schools also give many an oppor- Bible school under a home 


tunity to serve the Lord,” writes 
Iligan area missionary John G. 
Scholz. “It is gratifying to see young 
mothers with large families so willing 
to teach. Keep in mind that these L 
mothers wash by hand and cook over a 
wood fires, and you can appreciate | 
even more the service they are giving. 
The toddlers accompany _ their 
mothers to classes, yet cause a mini- 
mum of disturbance. 

“A big shade tree or sometimes 
the underpart of a home may serve 
as Bible-school room. Houses are 
built off the ground to provide venti- 
lation and to avoid the high water 2 
of the rainy season. “Pied Piper’? Kathy Schol 

“Few people have clocks. The ar- ee 
rival of the teacher tells them it is 
time to start, and they will flock 
from their homes. 

“A blond child of a missionary is 
a regular ‘Pied Piper,’ as someone 
has expressed it. Kathy, our four- 
year-old, is often followed by a string 
of youngsters.” 


Mindanao District missionaries 

ordain Candidate Jose Fuliga 

at Davao City conference. 

L. to r.: Tito Caesar, James Johnson, Robert McAmis, Rudolph Prange, 
Arnold Strohschein, Elton Rengstorf, Richard Bode, John Scholz 
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| Unscrambling 
Babel 


Stretching some 1,100 miles down 
the Pacific from near the China 
coast to the islands of Indonesia and 
embracing some 27 million people, 
the Philippines present a _ kaleido- 
scope of language, culture, and racial 
strains which add the complication 
of “unscrambling Babel” to the 
church’s mission task. 

Eight languages and 87 dialects 
are spoken. While English is rapidly 
becoming dominant and is now com- 
monly used in government, business, 
and educational circles (The Philip- 
pines were an American protectorate 
for 50 years), Tagalog has been pro- 
claimed the “official” national tongue. 

Though missionaries have the ad- 
vantage of being able to witness with 
the Gospel when they arrive, their 
early years on location include a 


He “Talked Jesus’ 


eyte, Samar, Cebu, Panay — the 
ames will have a familiar ring to 
ormer GI’s_ who _ island-hopped 
ross the Southwest Pacific. These 
e part of the nine “‘middle islands,” 
hich with Luzon and Mindanao 
ave 95 per cent of the Philippine 
opulation. — 
| Not until last year did the PLC 
sel it had the manpower to invade 
e in-between Visayas. The Rich- 
rd Bodes set up headquarters at 
acloban City on Leyte, the James 
ohnsons at Cebu City. 

“In our three Sunday schools we 
ow have 60 to 70 children each 
‘eek, who come to sing praises to 
ur Lord and to hear His Word,” 
ays Kathy Bode, who with husband 
‘ick spent the greater part of the 
rst year “learning the local dialect. 
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making ourselves known, distributing 
literature, and visiting.” 

Missionary Johnson had a wel- 
come surprise on Cebu. After hiking 
two kilometers into the hills to fol- 
low up a letter from one Fermin 
Satan, he received this greeting from 
a young man living in a small nipa 
house: “I have been praying and 
praying that someone would come to 
help us. Now God has answered 
our prayers.” 

Fermin for five years had been 
hearing The Lutheran Hour from 
the Cebu City station and had found 
some 25 people who were eager to 
become members of the Lutheran 
Church. “I could not refrain from 
talking Jesus,” was Fermin’s stilted- 
English reply to why he started mis- 
sion work “on his own.” 
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“Drill, drill, and drill some more!” Mis- 
sionary and Mrs. David Schneider work 
on Tagalog tongue twisters under 
language teacher Rosa Soberano. Kan- 
kenai, Ilocano, and Visayan are other 
Filipino languages used by missionaries. 


struggle with one or more languages. 
Much time and effort must also be 
given to translating tracts and in- 
structional material. 

The four students currently at- 
tending the Baguio City seminary 
are being trained to preach in three 
different Filipino dialects. 

Missionaries Donald Bendewald 
and Frank Winter, 1961 St. Louis 
seminary graduates called to the 
field, will spend their first year learn- 
ing Cebuano, while Richard Faer- 
ber, called there from his Midland, 
Tex., parish, is tackling Ilocano. 

The imprint of 300 years of Span- 
ish rule shows itself in the tight grip 
of Roman Catholicism and the pre- 
ponderance of Spanish names; yet 
fewer than two per cent of the people 
understand Spanish. 


While Mrs. Bode teaches Tacloban 


Sunday school, she trains Filipino 
youth to take over class. 
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GO-1 Odds 


Where next? Philippine missionaries already know 
where the next Gospel assault must be launched — 
against the Muslim stronghold in Mindanao. 

The Mohammedan tide engulfed the islands a full 
century before the Christian Spaniards came. Centuries 
of strife and bloodshed accompanied Spanish crusades to 
root out Islam, whose followers were forced back on the 
southern island to become known in history as the fierce 
and hated Moros. 

In a special report President Elton Rengstorf of the 
PLC’s Mindanao District pictures the task faced in 
breaching this satanic stronghold: Ce oA, 

Right now there is no doubt about who is winning. 
Mohammed, or rather, the devil is. Judging from the 
manpower which our church and the Muslim world are 
throwing into the battle, we can only conclude that the 
odds are sixty to one against us. 

Darrell and Jane Schoen, now taking specialized 
training at the Kennedy School of Missions in Hartford, 
Conn., will arrive next summer as our first workers 
among the Moros. 

About the same time a much larger group of mis- 
sionaries will be arriving, not from the U.S.A., but 
from Cairo, Egypt. In the group will be 60 young men 
with years of specialized training — in the religion of Is- 
lam. Here the 60 will put their training to work. 

They make the odds 60 to 1. 

Viewing it from this angle, we are tempted to ask, 
“What’s the use? Why bother sending even the one?” 

Of course, we hope and pray that Missionary Schoen 
will soon be followed by many more. But the real reason 
we are sending a missionary to the Filipino Muslims 
doesn’t lie in the hope of better odds in the future. Be- 
hind our decision lie our Savior’s great commission, our 
debt to our fellow men, and our Savior’s promise that 
His Word will not return void. 

The church has faced greater odds. Elijah on Mount 
Carmel had odds of 850 to 1; the apostles after Pen- 
tecost were 12 against the world; Luther at Worms 
stood alone against pope and empire. Against over- 
whelming odds the Savior’s promise still stands. New 
triumphs will follow. Worry about odds? We, not the 
Muslims, carry the two-edged sword, the Word of God. 


Odds may be against being 
able to convince this old man 
that Christ is more than just 
another prophet. He will prob- 


Odds may be slim, too, for this 
man with the fighting cock. Can 
you imagine your whole life built 
around a chicken? He spends 


hours every day massaging his 
bird in the hope that his devotion 
will win him money at the cock- 


pit. 


But this frightened little girl i 
clutching a beating heart that 
may still belong to Jesus. | 


And these smiling Mus- 
lim maidens, precious in 
the Lord’s sight, may one 
day confess ‘“‘Jesus Christ 
has redeemed me” to 
Allah-worshiping friends. 


The odds? Who cares? Some of these people will bi 
won to Christ, and there is no greater triumph this sid| 
of heaven or in heaven itself. 

So while this is no time to be worrying about oddi 
against us, neither is it the time to sit back and fee 
content because we have had a part in sending a mis 
sionary to the Moros. God’s Holy Spirit workin; 
through the means of grace can bring these people inte 
the Kingdom of Grace. Doing the job will require con! 
secrated workers and increased concern and love amon; 
us all. Your prayers will help in the triumph. 

The history of Muslim- 
Christian relations here is one 
of bloodshed and hate. Many 
of our people dislike and are 
genuinely afraid of the Mus- 
lims. “You can’t convert a 
Moro,” is often their attitude. 
Ask God to transform this fear 
and dislike into understanding 
and true concern for their 
Muslim brothers. 

Pray for Darrell and Jane 
Schoen. Ask God to bless 
their special training with real 
ability and to give them a 
special measure of courage, 
consecration, and His own 
patience. 

Pray that our church will 
be led to the right place to be- 
gin work among these people 
and will plan and execute the 
work with boldness and wis- 


ably die without knowing d 
Christ as his Savior. hNee is a good time to 
start. 
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THE LUTHERAN WITNES 


A. R. Natividad 


ailed by Radio 


n a very real sense the Lord called our 
rch to the Philippines by radio. In 
late 1920s young Alvaro Carino first 
d the truth of the Gospel from Station 
UO on a crystal set in the west-end 
Louis home of his American employer. 
ouraged by seminary students and Lu- 
an neighbors, he was led to study at 
Concordia, Mo., college and the Saint 
is seminary to carry the saving mes- 
e back to his people. 

he Gospel by radio has done much to 
e the way for the Philippine advance 
Lutheranism ever since. On Dec. 7, 
1, the Lutheran Hour broadcast on 
nila’s 50,000-watt Radio Station KZRM 
_heard amid news of the Jap sneak 
ck on Pearl Harbor, Guam, and the 
lippines. Thrown into eclipse by the 
regidor surrender, the broadcast was 
med right after the liberation. 

arly this year St. Louis Lutheran Hour 
dquarters noted a sharp increase in 
lippine Bible Correspondence Course 
ests — from 400 per month in 1959 
ollments had jumped to the 1,800 mark. 
at’s the secret? 

No secret at all,” wrote Manila branch 
ager A. R. Natividad. “We just fol- 
ed the Logsd’s order ‘Go ye and teach.’ 
ould not go in person; so we asked 
Ilees to witness to their faith and to 
us names of their friends.” 

atividad is himself a Lutheran Hour 
vert. About to flick the dial when he 
ght the name “Jesus Christ” on a 1948 
adcast, he tells that “an unseen power 
ed to hold my hand” until the mes- 
had gotten through. 

Little did I dream that I would be- 
e a member of the Lutheran Church 
would be used by the Lord to bring 
e souls into His kingdom through The 
heran Hour,” he says. 

ow in his fifth year of training to be- 
e a lay preacher, Natividad is working 
organize a Philippine Lutheran Lay- 
’s League. And what will the PLLE's 
1 project be? “To take over the local 
adcast sponsored by the Philippine Lu- 
ran Church, which we know is an 
ctive way of drawing people to Christ.” 
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It was good for our family to re- 
turn to the Philippines for a second 
term. When a missionary returns to 
his field after a furlough, it is truly 
a wonderful feeling —like home 
after a long absence. 


It is good to see that our members 
have remained faithful. During the 
year they learned to conduct their 
own services. We pray that our small 
group of faithful communicants can 
now reach out to the whole com- 
munity with the good news of forgive- 
ness of sins through Christ. 


It is good to see the new seminary 
which was made possible through a 
special gift of the LWML. We now 
have adequate facilities to train a 
national ministry for our young Phil- 
ippine church. Thank God for this! 


It is good to see that our church 
in the U.S. is doing everything pos- 
sible to provide adequate manpower 
for the work in the Philippines be- 
cause our days to remain here as 
American missionaries are numbered. 
Further expansion is planned in the 
heavily-populated central islands 
known as the Visayas. Also, plans 
are all set for beginning evangelistic 
work among the more than two mil- 
lion followers of Mohammed in the 
southern part of the Philippines. 


Robert McAmis family 


it is good to see what a wonder- 
ful challenge God has given us to 
establish His church in the Phil- 
ippines. A strong church here could 
reach out to the uncounted, uncon- 
verted millions in the exploding popu- 
lation areas of Southeast Asia. These 
people are of the same Malayan race 
as the Filipinos. 

It is a privilege to have a share in 
this work. You can have a share 
also. You can share through prayer. 
If all of our people in the U.S. will 
fervently pray for the work in the 
Philippines, we will all see greater 
Kingdom progress in this vital part 
of the world. 

We have many problems, but the 
answer to these problems will come 
in answer to prayer. Will you help 
us through your prayers? 

ROBERT McAMIS 
Butuan City 


PRAYER FOR THE YOUNG CHURCHES 
OF THE PHILIPPINES 


GOD OF ALL MANKIND, whom it 
pleased to grant the Philippines free- 
dom as a republic, we thank Thee 
that Thou didst permit our church 
to send to this new nation our first 
ambassadors of the gre: ter freedom, 
for which Christ has niade us free. 
We thank Thee for 15 years of bless- 
ing on the labors of our missionaries, 
enabling them to lead to Christ many 
hundreds of the 27,000,000 inhabit- 
ing the islands. Continue to pour out 
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Thy Holy Spirit upon our mission- 
aries in the Philippines and upon the 
members of our church there, that 
they may serve Thee with ever-in- 
creasing devotion. Grant them Thy 
gracious. protection and embolden 
them to face all adversity in Thy 
strength. Also in the Philippines, as 
throughout the world, let many voices 
be added each day to the choirs that 
sing the praises of “the Lamb that was 
slain.” In His name we pray. Amen. 
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SYMBOLS 


CHRISTIAN 
ART 


A resurgent interest in 
church symbols has moved heavy hands 
to overdesign and manufacture these 
simple testimonies of our faith. 

Today’s architect may tend to be 
wary of using symbolism which binds 
him to traditions unworthy of the spirit 
of our times. The restraint charac- 
teristic of the present-day church, he 
may feel, does not allow for “romantic 
involvements” with the traditional past. 
Lacking both time and inclination to 
sort out the vast variety of symbols, he 
may bypass all of them and leave us 
at the mercy of only clear glass and 
wandering thoughts. 

To the old builders symbols were a 
means of visual education, reminders 
of where man’s thoughts ought to cen- 
ter and where his devotion should lie. 

Our hope that people can feel their 
way out of emptiness into a communion 
with God without the aid of external 
symbols or visual promptings has shown 
itself to be unrealistic. Substituting 
“outer space” may so intrude on our 
worship hour that, instead of being 
alone with God, we find ourselves dis- 
tracted by power mowers, the flappings 
of the neighbor’s laundry, or the in- 
triguing r1ovements of flowers and trees 
swaying in the breeze. 


Overdressed? 


But here, as in all matters of taste, 
the passing of snap judgments has its 
hazards. Who dares tell a woman that 
she is “overdressed”? Who will dare say 
when symbolism is overdone? 

A symbol should be simple. Though 
their simplicity may sometimes appear 


O 


crude and harsh, the vigor and power 
of simple symbols cannot de denied. 
If the contemporary craftsman can be 
persuaded to study them, he will find 
that symbols give distinction, grace, and 
fitness to even the most modern church. 

The clean-cut symbol provides firm- 
ness of line, balance, and proportion, 
and, last but not least, splendor of color. 
Such effects must come from strong, 
sure strokes that imply definiteness of 
meaning and purpose. 

This is true particularly of the 
colors used. Good artists warn against 
“arty” colors. Let red be a clear, bright, 
splendid scarlet. Blue should be a clean, 
cool color like the Prussian blue. The 
vivid green of young spring grass is 
preferable to other shades. 


Symbol —a Sign 

A symbol, it must be remembered, is 
a sign —a tangible object used to con- 
vey an idea or belief — and should be 
so used. The ABCs are symbols of our 
language. Put together properly, they 
can convey meanings of power and 
beauty. The same is true of symbols. 
To simply “design” symbols with no re- 
gard for their true or original meaning 
is to do violence to the language of 
symbolism. 

The American flag, for example, is 
an accepted symbol of our nation. 
America may mean vastly different 
things to different people, but this va- 
riety of meanings hardly gives people 
the right to design their own flag. Like- 
wise a dollar bill; though it is quite 
worthless in itself, we happily accept 
it as a symbol of one dollar on deposit 
in the Treasury of the United States 
and therefore legal tender. 

Undoubtedly symbols began as a ad 
of Christian cryptography, or code lan- 
guage, understood by the faithful but 
meaningless to the “outsider.” While 
“symbol” in a general sense covers any- 
thing which may be represented by 
sign or inference, a distinction should 
be drawn between the meanings of sym- 
bol, type, emblem, and figure. 


Know the Difference 


Strictly speaking, a symbol is some- 
thing divinely created or ordained, as 
for instance, the Lamb of God, the Al- 


pha and Omega, ie Sacred Names, ti 
Dove, the Vine and the Branches, etl 

A type is somewhat different. Fi 
instance, the brazen serpent in th 
wilderness becomes a type of our Lop 
because the Savior applies this to Him 
self. The temple is another type of ow 
Lord because He so speaks of Himse 
in a reference to His Passion. 

An emblem seeks to visualize a trut 
or doctrine. For instance, we use th 
emblem of the triangle for the Hot 
Trinity and the circle for eterniti 
Sometimes the emblem recalls an ow 
standing event or memorable words ¢ 
the one to be remembered; for exampll 
the cross of Jesus, the sword of St. Pau 
or the keys of St. Peter. 

Figure moves into the field of inver 
tion because under this category are 11 
cluded such imaginary creations as th 
pelican nourishing her young from ti 
blood of her breast and the phoen: 
rising renewed from the flames. | 

| 
Scriptures Come Alive | 

True symbols, that is, those actuall 
spoken of in Scripture, are customari! 
the only ones used in the chancel « 
about the altar. As these symbols strik 
the eye, the Scriptures really com 
alive: “I am Alpha and Omega.” “J ai 
the bright and morning Star.” “I ai 
the Vine, ye are the branches.” “B 
hold the Lamb of God!” “The Sun ¢ 
Righteousness shall arise with healir 
in His wings.” 

Emblems of the four evangelists, tt 
twelve apostles, or the Old Testamei 
prophets are often placed on the sic 
walls. Normally the left wall (as ye 
enter) will show Old Testament, tt 
right wall, New Testament symbolisn 

Color is one of the great devotion 
aids. Everything we know about Gc 
and the world He made cries for col 
in vivid and striking form. Color the 
apy studies have led to vast changes 
the walls of hospitals, classroom 
offices, and homes. Someday soon th 
fund of useful knowledge, too, must | 
made to serve our beautiful Savior at 
those who worship Him “in the beau 
of holiness.” 


ADALBERT R. KRETZMAN 


THE LUTHERAN WITNE 


AMILY COUNCIL 


THE PROBLEM: Our younger son 
ays wants what his older brother 
s. For example, we gave Gary, 8, 
allowance. Now Billy, 5, wants 
e too. We have explained to Billy 
t he does not need an allowance 
d that he will have one when he 
ts older. But every time Billy sees 
ry with a coin, the whole argument 
rts again. Last week Billy found 
ry’s savings and took them. This 
me thing happens with other things. 
hy is Billy so jealous of Gary? 


TOWARD SOLUTION: Perhaps the 
ole problem could be settled by 
ing Billy a small allowance. He 
mply doesn’t understand your ex- 
nation. Maybe he does with his 
ad but not with his heart. 

Billy, like all of us, is a sinner. 
could be that you are giving him 
casion for sinning by putting him 
this kind of situation. Of course, 
ptation comes to him when he 


What Kind 


THE PROBLEM: Though our oldest 
n, 20, graduated from high school 
th average grades, he has no special 
erests, no special desire to do any 
rticular kind of work, and no de- 
e to go to college. He wants to get 
0 a job, but he has found nothing 
cept fill-in jobs. He is nice-looking 
id has a good manner of meeting 
ople. We think he ought to get 
ttled but are at a loss to advise him. 


TOWARD SOLUTION: Many young 
ople are asking, “What am I going 

do with myself?” A Christian 
ants his life to count for something 
service to God and his fellow men. 
his is in keeping with his calling un- 
1+ God, a calling that extends to all 
mest and productive occupations. 
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Jealousy 


Between 
Children 


sees Gary getting attention. Billy 
needs all the help that wise parents 
can give him. 

Are you as parents really sure that 
Billy has a feeling of approval and 
security in the family circle? Are you 
showing him love and letting him 
know that you love him? 

Please, Dad and Mother, “get your 
arms around Billy.” Show him you 
love him and give him something of 
his own to make your love tangible, 
even if it’s only a small allowance. 
Forgiveness and understanding will 
help Billy overcome his jealousy and 
the temptation to steal. 

Sometimes we ask more of our 
children than they are able to bear. 
Jesus was warning of this danger 
when He said that we should not 
offend one of the little ones which be- 
lieve in Him (Matthew 18:6). Saint 
Paul also speaks of bearing one 
another’s burdens and so fulfilling the 
Law of Christ. 


of Job? 


Martin Luther viewed the common 
life of everyday affairs as the place 
of God’s creative activity. In the mar- 
ket place, behind the plow, in front 
of the stove — here God is at work, 
enabling Christians to serve their 
neighbors in love. 

For guidance and help in choosing 
his lifework your son would probably 
benefit a great deal from a vocational 
testing program. For information 
concerning the program get in touch 
with the public school system in your 
community or consult a vocational 
guidance center, where, for a fee, a 
battery of tests is given. 

The tests will indicate your son’s 
personal characteristics, desires, skills, 
aptitudes, and his social adaptability. 
The estimates of your son’s teachers 
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and others who know him will also 
be considered. 

After such testing and study a 
trade school may be suggested, or a 
school of business or salesmanship. 
If these meet his desires, he is ready 
to start on his career. He may also 
be trained by the company which 
employs him. In any event the test- 
ing program will enable him to focus 
his objective and to apply for a spe- 
cific job. Many young people in your 
son’s situation have been helped in 
OREN Harry G. Coiner 


NotTE: The Family Council is pre- 
pared by Synod’s Family Life Com- 
mittee, which welcomes suggestions for 
subjects to be treated in future articles. 
Write: The Family Life Committee, 210 
N. Broadway, St. Louis 2, Mo. 
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In a 42-Inch Body 


Typical of the beat-all-odds spirit in the 
Philippine Lutheran Church is smiling Ma- 
riano Tollentino of Pal-loc, Ballesteros. 

Born with a crippled arm and only one 
leg, Mariano not only taught himself to 
walk but continued his schooling to the 
college level. 

After coming to faith, Mariano dropped 
his law studies for full-time service in the 
Kingdom. 

Paying his way by cooking, baby-sitting, 
and odd jobs, he teaches the way of salva- 
tion to people in his own and neighboring 
villages. 

“By human standards we might judge 
him unable to serve much," writes Mission- 
ary Carl Lutz concerning Mariano, who 
completed the 35 Ilocano Bible correspon- 
dence lessons in ten days and followed up 
by studying the Book of Concord. 

“But in Mariano’s 42-inch body dwells 
the fullness of the Spirit and a true passion 
for souls." 


East Germany 
Closed Gates Signal 
Start of Open War 
Against Christianity 


With the closing of the gates from 
East to West Berlin, the East Zone of 
Germany has become “a great concen- 
tration camp,” reports a Lutheran pas- 
tor who recently returned to his East 
Zone parish after visiting relatives in 
West Germany. 

Barbed wire and concrete walls, he 
Says, prepared the way for tactics the 
Communists used so successfully in 
Czechoslovakia: constant annoyance of 
pastors and church members and “open 
warfare against every form of Christi- 
anity until final extermination.” 
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OF THE CHURCH 


IN THE NATION 


IN THE WORLD 


In 1958, for example, there were 
still 1,400 children in Prague who re- 
ceived weekly religious instruction. In 
1959 this number had dwindled to 140. 

‘How was this possible?” he asks. 
“The parents in their places of work 
and the children in their schools were 
daily subjected to so many indignities 
that they finally lost all resistance to 
atheistic domination and absented them- 
selves from church and from religious 
instructions.” 


From Bad to Worse 


In the East Zone of Germany, he 
points out, conditions have been going 
from bad to worse. At first youth dedi- 
cation was substituted for confirmation. 
“Now,” the pastor writes, “we have 
child dedication, marriage dedication, 
and dedication of the dead. These re- 
place Baptism, marriage, and the Chris- 
tian funeral. Every form of resistance 
against such religious blasphemies is 
looked upon as resistance against the 
state.” 

How far socialistic atheists will go 
is evident from the following confession 
of faith, which has appeared in one of 
the papers of the East Zone: 

I believe in man — the almighty — 
creator of all works, and in technology 
— which rules over all — begotten in 
the human mind — born of science — 
suffered under backwardness — resur- 
rected in our time — raised to the 
highest value — so that it will one day 
judge the living and the dead peoples. 

I believe in the good spirit in man — 
in the ruling class, the communion of 
men of good will — in a better life — 
in a glorious future, and in the per- 
manence of matter. 


Thousands Have Fled 


The Lutheran congregations in the 
East Zone are made up largely of aging 
and old people living on pensions, 
which amount to about DM 120 ($30) 
a month, he notes. One pound of butter 
costs DM 5, a pair of shoes DM 50. 

Most of the young people remain- 
ing in the East Zone have gradually 
yielded to the atheistic and materialistic 
influences of Communism. Thousands 
of members of the Lutheran Free 
Churches have fied through the open 
gate at Berlin into the West Zone. 

Commenting on this letter and 
other communications from East Ger- 
many, Dr. Herman A. Mayer, Synod’s 
Secretary of Missions, says: “There are 
still many faithful members of the Lu- 
theran Free Churches in the East Zone 
who have been in fellowship with our 
church throughout the years. 

“In fact, a sifting has taken place, 
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and those who remain faithful a 
stronger today than ever before. T 
pastors, too, are still able to carry « 
their work, though under great dif 
culty.” 


Western Pastors Unacceptable 


Adding to their difficulties, D 
Maver notes, is the shortage of pasto1 
The Lutheran churches of Mecklenbu 
and Saxony have more than 1,000 y 
cancies. The Lutheran Free Churche 
with their 50 or 60 pastors, opened 
training school in the East Zone b 
cause pastors trained in the West a 
unacceptable in the East. Eight your 
men are receiving theological trainir 
in Leipzig. 

Congregations of the Evangelic 
Lutheran Free Church in the West hav 
so-called sponsor congregations in th 
East, which they remember with gif 
of love. A special plea has gone out 1 
all ladies’ aids to pack their Christm: 
parcels early, for it is not known ho| 
long Christians will find it possible 1 
send such love packages to Easter 
Germany. 

“Our brethren in the East Zone ¢ 
Germany need our continuing suppot 
and our prayers,’ says Dr. Mayer. 


Eisenach 
Reformation Season 
Brings Many Visitors 
Tc Luther House 


The Reformation season brings ai 
increased flow of tourists and pilgrint 
to the small Soviet Zone city of Eiser 
ach, where as an adolescent studer 
Martin Luther lived and sang in th) 
streets to earn his daily bread. 

During 1960 some 37,000 visite: 
Eisenach’s Luther House, which con 
tains the rooms where he stayed undél 
the motherly care and guidance of Ui) 
sula Cotta. He occupied the two roomt 
for three years, beginning in 1499 
when he was 15. 

Among other popular ‘“Luthe 
places” in the vicinity is the fame 
Wartburg Castle, where Luther wa 
kept in safety by the Elector of Saxont 
after the Reformer refused to retraa 
some of his teachings at the Diet d 
Worms. : 

Luther House now belongs to thi 
Evangelical Lutheran Church in Thun 
ingia. It also contains, as a tribute t 
the “founder of the evangelical mini 
try,” a display showing the public in 
fluence of the Protestant parsonag} 
across the generations. 


THE LUTHERAN WITNE 


ynodical Conference 


Slovak Synod Urges 
Conference Members 


To Resume Talks 


Members of the Synodical Confer- 
e have been urged by the Synod of 
angelical Lutheran Churches to re- 
e discussions on fellowship and the 
ctrine of the church. 

Delegates to the 39th convention 
the SELC (Slovak Synod), meeting 
St. Louis earlier this month, voted to 
proach the three other Conference 
mbers with a plea for renewal of the 
scussions. 

Future of the 89-year-old Confer- 
ce has been in doubt since the Wis- 
nsin Evangelical Lutheran Synod in 
gust suspended fellowship with the 
issouri Synod. The Evangelical Lu- 
ran Synod (Norwegian) severed 
ternal relations with the Missouri 
nod in 1955. The SELC remains in 
lowship with all member synods. 

Rev. John Daniel, SELC pastor in 
thlehem, Pa., and president of the 
nference, pleaded for optimism in 
. Conference and for the “healing of 
wounds.” 


TOBER 31, 1961 


= ME , *e 
ADDITIONAL 


After confirming the above class of 131 
on Whitsunday 1961, Trinity Church, 
Hicksville, N.Y., last month welcomed 
more than 200 children to confirmation 
classes. 

Six teachers of Trinity Lutheran School 
(pictured with the class) assist Pastor 
E. H. Stammel in instructing the groups. 

This year he will have additional help 
from Vicar Robert Greene of the Spring- 
field seminary; Rhoda Rasmussen (right), 
deaconess training student interning at 
Trinity; and Judi Engler (left), assigned to 
the congregation under the youth leader- 
ship training program at Valparaiso Uni- 
versity. 

Trinity carries on a vigorous program of 
recruitment for the church professions. 


Presidents of the three other mem- 
ber synods, Dr. John W. Behnken 
(Missouri), Rev. Oscar Naumann (Wis- 
consin), and Rey. Milton Tweit (Nor- 
wegian), addressed the convention. 

Dr. Karl Kurth, Executive Secre- 
tary of the Missionary Board of the 
Synodical Conference, reported on mis- 
sion work in Africa. He said the Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church of Nigeria 
expects to be self-supporting in 1970. 

Negro missions in the U.S., Dr. 
Kurth reported, now are free to join 
Synodical Conference member synods. 
He expected most to affiliate with south- 
ern Districts of the Missouri Synod. 

The convention approved action of 
the Synodical Conference transferring 
to the Missouri Synod ownership of the 
Alabama Lutheran Academy and Col- 
lege at Selma, Ala. 

Dr. Paul Rafaj, Olyphant, Pa., was 
re-elected to the presidency of the 
SELC. Rev. John Kovac, St. Louis, was 
elected first vice-president and Rev. 
John Kucera, Lakewood, Ohio, second 
vice-president. 

Also re-elected were Rev. Stephen 
M. Tuhy, Oviedo, Fla., secretary; Emil 
I. Horak, Union, N. J., financial secre- 
tary; and John Fenich, Yonkers, N. Y., 
treasurer. 
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Commendation 


LHRAA Board Cites 
Synodical Districts 
For Race Stands 


Two synodical Districts were cited 
for their stands on race situations in 
their respective communities when the 
board of directors of the Lutheran 
Human Relations Association of Amer- 
ica met in Cincinnati Sept. 30. 

Commended were the Northern 
Illinois District, which offered “its con- 
structive support” to all individuals and 
groups in Chicago “who are working 
toward improved human relations,” and 
the Southern District, which “invited 
into its membership congregations and 
ministers serving Negro communities 
within its geographic boundaries.” 

The resolution concerning the 
Southern District expresses “gratitude 
to God for this action” and commends 
fellow Christians making the decision. 

It was also resolved “that prayers 
be offered to God that He give our con- 
gregations and members His full bless- 
ing so that the love of Christ for all 
men be demonstrated among them more 
and more.” 
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Chaplain Gerecke Dies 


Served Nazi Leaders 
During War Crimes 
Trials, Executions 


Chaplain Henry F. Gerecke, who 
rocketed to international prominence as 
the “Nuremberg chaplain” for mem- 
bers of the Nazi high command during 
the 1946 war crimes trial, died Oct. 11 
at Chester, IIl. 

At the time of va 
his death Pastor : 
Gerecke, 68, was 
chief Protestant 
chaplain at the II- 
linois State Peni- 
tentiary in Menard, 
a post to which he 
had been named 
earlier this year 
after a decade of 
service as Lutheran 
chaplain at the 
prison and_ the 
nearby State Security Hospital. Since 
1950 he had also been assistant pastor 
of St. John’s Church, Chester. 

Chaplain Gerecke’s work as prison 
chaplain was a cover-story feature of the 
October issue of This Day and was de- 
tailed in a September 1958 issue of the 
WITNESS. 

His experiences in ministering to 
Nazi leaders during their Nuremberg 
trial and execution, particularly the sui- 
cide death of Luftwaffe head Hermann 
Goering on the eve of the execution, 
were told in a major Saturday Evening 
Post story. 

Under a deluge of platform and 
pulpit demands he has recounted the 
Nuremberg story to hundreds of audi- 
ences throughout the country. 

A graduate of St. John’s College, 
Winfield, Kans., and of the St. Louis 
seminary, Henry Gerecke was known as 
chaplain all but the first nine years of 
his 35- “year ministry. Called as “city 
missionary” from his pastorate at Christ 
Church, St. Louis, he became a well- 
known and respected figure in the city’s 
jails, hospitals, and rescue missions. 

Midway during the war, though al- 
ready past 50, he was accepted for the 
military chaplaincy and assigned to the 
98th General Hospital Unit, which 
trained at Fort Jackson, S. G and 
moved to England just in time to handle 
the heavy D-Day casualties. 

After the German surrender the 
unit was transferred to Munich, where 
Chaplain Gerecke was tapped for the 
Nuremberg assignment. 


H. F. Gerecke 
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Back in the States he closed his 
seven-year Army career with chaplain- 
cies at the Army Disciplinary Barracks 
in Wisconsin and at Fifth Army Head- 
quarters. 

A highlight of Pastor Gerecke’s 
years as institutional chaplain in Saint 
Louis was his “Moments of Comfort” 
radio program, which during the 30s 
was one of Station KFUO’s most widely 
listened-to broadcasts. 

In recent years he resumed his 
radio Gospel ministry to a large fol- 
lowing in the weekly program “Courage 
for Today” on KSGM, Sainte Gene- 
vieve, Mo. 

In 1919 Chaplain Gerecke was 
married to Alma Bender, St. Louis, who 
survives with three sons: Major Henry 
Gerecke, Fort Gordon, Ga.; Carlton, 
Mount Olive, Ill.; and Roy, Columbus, 
Ohio. 


New Delhi, India 


Nearly One Thousand 
Churchmen to Aftend 
Assembly of WCC 


The third assembly of the World 
Council of Churches will bring to New 
Delhi, India, representatives of 175 
Protestant, Anglican, and Orthodox 
member churches for what Council 
leaders call “the most important meet- 
ing of this generation.” 

Total attendance at the Nov. 18 to 
Dec. 6 conclave will be nearly 1,000 — 
625 official delegates, representing some 
175 million church members, and about 
375 observers, advisers, and special 
guests. 

Theme of the assembly, the first 
to meet on the continent of Asia, is 
“Jesus Christ, the Light of the World.” 

The assembly provides a world- 
wide forum for discussing Christian 
unity and for charting the course of the 
organization formed to promote this 
cause. 

Actual work of the WCC and its 
major divisions deals with international 
affairs, ecumenical action (laity, youth, 
co-operation of men and women in 
church and society), interchurch aid, 
service to refugees, world mission, and 
evangelism. 

For the opening service on Novy. 
19 a procession of the official dele- 
gates will be led by the Council’s five 
presidents. 

Historic action will be taken when 
assembly delegates approve plans to in- 
tegrate into the Council the Inter- 
national Missionary Council, formed in 
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1921 as a result of the 1910 Edinbur; 
Conference on the World Mision 
the Church. 

Delegates will also be askedf| | 
consider for membership the Russi: 
Orthodox Church inside the Sov) 
Union. If accepted, the church w 
come into contact with other Christi 
after many years of isolation. 

Five observers have been nam: 
by the new Vatican Secretariat fi 
Christian Unity, marking the first tin 
Roman Catholic observers have be 
authorized to attend a WCC meetir 

Attending the assembly as obser 
ers for the Missouri Synod under aj 
thorization granted by the San Frat 
cisco convention are Dr. Victor Baz 
ling, St. Louis seminary professor an 
member of the Board for World Mi 
sions, and Rev. Samuel G. Lang, Baws 
lore, South India. 

“These observers,” says Synod 
President Behnken, “are sent to gain a 
rect information on the ecumenic 
movement throughout the world.” 


Soul and Body 


Rev. Louis Nau (using stethoscope), lil 
other missionaries of the Philippine Li 
theran Church, is equipped to substitute ¢ 
a physician when need arises. 

Mountain medical mission work fe 
lowed in the wake of the young church 
push into the Luzon interior, where most | 
the island’s neediest are found. 

Begun some five years ago by individu 
missionaries on a_ help-as-best-you-co 
basis, the PLC medical evangelism pr' 
gram includes clinics at Guinzadan,. BI 
lakbak, and Mountain Trail, each with 
full-time registered nurse on duty. 

Work at all clinics is supervised H 
Dr. Leo Florendo, Protestant physiciat 
who schedules regular stops. Last yee 


some 5,250 persons received ireatm 
and medications. 

Three eighths of the annual cost (abo 
$12,000) is borne by the people, the r 
mainder by the PLC's mission treasury. 


otes and Quotes 


@ NEW — Recent additions to the 28-member staff getting out WIT- 
S District editions: Layman James Rogers, Wausau, Wis., advertising 
st, who succeeds Rev. H. P. Westmeyer as editor of the North Wisconsin 
lon, and Rev. Eugene Beltz, pastor of Gethsemane, Cleveland Heights, 

takes over for Rev. Albert Dundek in the Central District. Welcome! 


@ CAUTION — The church cannot assume responsibility for “for- 
es and misfortunes of the world,” according to Dr. Charles Malik, 
er U.N. president. He cautions against church groups “making spe- 
pronouncements on political issues.” 


@ FUNERALS — Certain customs, such as prefuneral wakes, 
bserves Rev. Virgil A. Kraft in the Chicago Tribune, “can so ex- 
aust and embarrass the bereaved that the total experience becomes 
or them a dismal ending.” Since “morbid curiosity motivates most 
f those in recessional parades past an open casket,” he suggests 
losing caskets to everyone except the family of the deceased, and 
“even they should be encouraged to consider the contents of the 
sket as only an abandoned form.” 


@ THRILL — The same issue (Sept. 23, 1961) of the Tribune car- 
a letter on a picnic which brought almost 900 Valparaiso University 
hmen to a beach near the writer’s cottage. “I shall never forget the 
ill I had in seeing so many teen-agers so happy and so good,” she writes. 
e€ are so used to seeing and reading of others whose behavior makes 
ashamed that this seemed worth writing about.” 


@ GOSSIP — To become truly one in Christ, Christians should stop 
ing about organic union and start talking about the grace of God, says 
W. Stanford Reid, professor at McGill University, Montreal. “Gospel 
gossip come from the same root,” he adds. “We should learn to gos- 
about our faith to others.” 


@ GIFTS — About 375 members attended the 30th-anniversary 
onvention of the Valparaiso University Guild and voted the school 
ajor gifts for the new law building, the men’s residence, chapel 
quipment, and campus landscaping. Officers of the 8,000-member, 
37-chapter Guild are: Mrs. F. D. Schmalz, president; Mrs. C. M. 
ismar and Mrs. L. A. Jacobs, vice-presidents; Mrs. L. Heitmuller, 
ecretary; Mrs. C. Heldt, treasurer. 


@ REARING — Responsibility for rearing children belongs to par- 
s, “not the church, not the Boy Scouts, not the YMCA,” according to 
lit East, Winston-Salem, N.C., YMCA program director. Too often, 
says, American parents forget “our primary responsibility. If we are 
ave a Christian generation, we must rear these children.” 


@® DEFINITION — The Indiana Alcoholic Beverage Commission 
sno definition of a church in the state’s laws. Recently a county liquor 
rd licensed a tavern within 150 feet of the Quietness Christian Spirit- 
ist Church, ruling that it is a residence, not a church. The state com- 
ssion holds that it is a church because two rooms of the home are set 
e for services of the 200-member flock. The vendor of spirits has ap- 
iled the decision favoring the spiritists. 


@ MOON-GOING — “Studying about going to the moon — 
hat’s nothing,” says a spokesman for a group of Mennonites who 
jave withdrawn their children from East Earl Township, Pa., public 
‘chools because of “too much atheism” and too much science study- 
ng. “Nobody in our group is going to the moon,” he comments. “If 
thers want to go, let them go and help themselves.” 
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Focus on 


NOVEMBER 


How Big 
Ils Your Church? 


How big your church is depends 
on whether you look at it from God’s 
point of view or man’s, whether you 
view it spiritually or statistically. 

Some large congregations are small 
in the sight of Him who brought them 
into being. Some churches which God 
calls big are small in the eyes of man. 

November is a good month for 
congregations to measure themselves, 
to make sure the glory of God is shining 
through their program and activities. 

During November congregations 
look back to see whether they have 
made real progress in what they set out 
to do for Christ and His cause. During 
November congregations try to take a 
real step forward for Christ as they 
finalize their program and budget for 
the coming year. 

Challenging the members’ commit- 
ment to Christ this month is the Every- 
Member Visit for stewardship and for 
seif-dedication to the Lord through gen- 
erous giving and pledging. A congrega- 
tion’s selflessness or selfishness in its 
outreach for Christ through Synod is 
being measured and tested. Can sister 
congregations depend on her? 

November offers an opportunity 
for an expression of our love. The 
theme of the month is “The Love of 
Christ Compels Us to Give Ourselves in 
Kingdom Service.” Let this theme echo 
throughout all agencies and organiza- 
tions! Let the members sense the 
height, the depth, the length, and the 
breadth of Christ’s love for them. 

Reformation sermons are ringing 
in our ears. The precious Gospel and 
all the blessings which come with it — 
restored to us and the world by God 
through Luther! Where and what 
would we be without these blessings? 

Thanksgiving with its “What shall 
I render unto the Lord for all His bene- 
fits toward me?” lies just ahead. What 
blessed springboards for congregations 
to get a worthy program off the ground, 
to get moving upward and forward — 
to become “big” in the things that 
count, to lose themselves for His sake 
in order to find themselves in Him! 

The truly big congregations of 
Synod are not so identified in the 
Statistical Yearbook. However, they 
are well known to Him who loved the 
church and gave Himself for it. That’s 


what counts. J. E. HERRMANN 
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Remember a Missionary with a Christmas Greeting 


The festival of our Savior's birth affords 
opportunity to express your personal interest 
in the missionaries who represent you through- 
out the world. 

Why not share your joy in Christ with a 
missionary and his family by sending them 
a Christmas greeting and assuring them of 
your prayers? 

Sunday school and parish 
as well as individual members, may wish to 
send greetings to more than one missionary. 
Consult your post office for postage rates, 


which vary. 


school classes, 


otherwise indicated by ‘Mr. or 
“Miss,” all missionaries listed are 
ministers. The names of unmarried men are 
marked with an asterisk (*). To conserve 
space, the addresses are not listed in block 
form. A proper form of address would be: 


Unless 
Dials 


Rev. and Mrs. Edward Bertram 
62 Shan Tzu Ting 

Chia Yi 

Taiwan 


Republic of China 


Taiwan 


Bertram, Edward, 62 Shan Tzu Ting, Chia Yi, 
Taiwan, Republic of China 

Bringewatt, Ralph, Lane 309, No. 7, An Tung 
St., Taipei, Taiwan, Republic of China 

Dingler, William B., Ho Ping East Road, Sec- 
tion 2, Lane 107, House 12, Taipei, Taiwan, 
Republic of China 

Gruen, Miss Olive (retired), c/o Mrs, Louise 
Hanser, 1147 6th St., Santa Monica, Calif. 

Hafner, Victor, 8911 W. Center, Apt. 4, Mil- 
waukee 10, Wis. 

Halamka, Ronald, P.O. Box 52, Chia Yi, Tai- 
wan, Republic of China 

* Riedel, Erhard, Wu Feng Lo, Lane 284, No. 
286, Chia Yi, Taiwan, Republic of China 

Spreier, John, Ho Ping East Road, Sec. 2, 


Lane 107, House 12, Taipei, Taiwan, 
Republic of China 
Hong Kong 


Berndt, Manfred, 227 Tung Choi St., 1st floor, 
Kowloon, Hong Kong 

Boss, Miss Martha, 21 Hankow Road, 6th 
floor, Flat C, Kowloon, Hong Kong 

Galster, Lenard, 32 Oxford Road, ist floor, 
Kowloon, Hong Kong 

* Hinz, Herbert A., 1208 S.6th Ave., May- 
wood, Ill. 

Holt, Wilbert, 
Hong Kong 

Karner, Roy, Flat 104, 35 MacDonnell Road, 
Hong Kong 

Kieschnick, Mr. Melvin M., 350 Freiling Dr., 
San Antonio, Tex. 

Proft, Miss Ruth, 11-A Peony St., 1st floor, 
Yau Yat Chuen, Kowloon, Hong Kong 

Schmidt, Mr. Harold, 12 Osmanthus St., 1st 
floor, Kowloon, Hong Kong 

Seltz, Eugene N., 8 Dianthus Road, Yao Yat 
Chuen, Kowloon, Hong Kong 

Simon, Miss Gertrude, 241-A 8th floor, Prince 
Edward Road, Kowloon, Hong Kong 

Thode, E. H., 8 Dianthus Road, ist floor, Yao 
Yat Chuen, Kowloon, Hong Kong 

Winkler, George, 6 Dianthus Road, 1st floor, 
Yu Yat Tsuen Village, Kowloon, Hong Kong 


19 Oxford Road, Kowloon, 


India and Ceylon 


Engelbrecht, Luther, Krishnagiri, Salem Dist. 
South India 3 ae” 

Fergin, James, Athma Shanti, Haddon Hill, 
Nuwara Eliya, Ceylon 

* Fritze, Andrew, 117 Maya Ave., Colombo 6, 
Ceylon 

Griesse, Elmer E., Perurkada P.O., Trivan- 
drum 5, Kerala State, South India 

Gronbach, Miss Hedwig, Bethesda Rural Dis- 
pensary, Reddivalasu P. O., Nacharakuppam 
via Tirupattur, N. Arcot Dist., South India 

Grumm, M. H., Pernambut, N. A i 
Sardis reot Dist., 

Hahn, Ernest, Vaniyambadi, N. A i 
South India eee 

pelle Harold, 6330 Southwood, St. Louis 
5, Mo. 

Hennig, Mr. Albert Lee, 
kanal, South India 

Rees: R. T., 6330 Southwood, St. Louis 5, 

to) 

Kretzmann, M. L., Nagercoil, Kanyakumari 

Dist., Madras State, South India 


Loch End, Kodai- 
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Lang, S. G., 5 John Armstrong Road, Banga- 
lore 5, South India 

Lutz, Arnold J., 6330 Southwood, St. Louis 5, 
Mo. 

* Manns, Herbert T., Bargur, 
South India 

Math, Miss Velma, 17 Miller’s Rd., Banga- 
lore 1, South India 

Mayer, James, Vaniyambadi, N. Arcot Dist., 
South India 

McCreary, Dr. Chas., 111 E. Elmwood Place, 
Minneapolis 19, Minn, 

Meinzen, E. H., A-44, Tirunager P.O., Ma- 
durai 6, South India 

Meinzen, Mr. Lawrence E., Perurkada P. O., 
Trivandrum 5, Kerala State, South India 

Meinzen, Luther W., Valliyoor, Tirunelveli 
Dist., Madras State, South India 

Michalk, Theodore, Loch End, Kodaikanal, 
South India 

Miller, Roland E., Malappuram, Kozhikode 
Dist., Kerala State, South India 

Mitchell, Miss Nora, Kreinheder Hall, Valpa- 
raiso U., Valparaiso, Ind. 

Naumann, J. G. P., Ambur, N. Arcot Dist., 
South India 

Otten, Henry J., P.O., Wandoor, S. Malabar, 
South India 

Pueschel, Dr. Johannes, 
Bangalore 2, South India 

Rathke, Miss Louise, Ambur, N. Arcot Dist., 
South India 

Rehwinkel, Miss Angela (retired), 6535 San 
Bonita, St. Louis 5, Mo. , 

Rink, Miss Adeline, Perurkada P.O., Trivan- 
drum 5, Kerala State, South India 

Rittmann, Clarence, Nagercoil, Kanyakumari 
Dist., Madras State, South India 

Schulz, H. A., Ambur, N. Arcot Dist., South 
India 

Sorensen, Miss Marie, 17 Miller’s Road, Ban- 
galore 1, South India ‘ 

Steinhoff, J. G., 3 Nungambakkam High Road, 
Madras 6, South India 

Trautmann, Robert, 1717 Beech St., Valpa- 
raiso, Ind. 

Ziemke, Miss Rose, Lutheran Mission, Nemom 
P. O., Kerala State, South India 

AOE TGS M., 6330 Southwood, St. Louis 
, Mo. 

Zorn, Kurt M., Nilamel, via Killi 
Kerala State, South India Eee 

Zorn, Robert M., Nagercoil, Ka j 
Dist., Madras State, South India BE SES 


Salem Dist., 


3 Mission Road, 


Japan 


Auw, Hugh C., Yama No Te, 20-11, Kotoni 
Cho, Sapporo City, Hokkaido, Japan 
Bergt, Elmer J., 239-A, Yamate-cho, Naka-ku 
Yokohama, Japan : 
Carow, Albert, 342, Ueno-dai, 
Hanno-shi, Saitama-ken, Japan 
Definer, Mr. Walter, 49, 3-chome, Matsu i- 
cho, Niigata-shi, Niigata-ken, Japan nce 
Fromm, Elwood, 2, 9-chome, Irif - 
Otaru-shi, Hokkaido, Japan me acon’: 
Glock, Delmar, C.P.0. B i 
eee ox 175, Naha City, 
Going, Thomas A., 2458-2 Suido- - 
gaoka-shi, Niigata-ken, Japan Teese 
Harms, Walter, 15, Nakano-cho, 
ae Shinjuku-ku, Tokyo, Japan 
ass, LeRoy, 860, 4-chome, Shimo- 
Meguro-ku, Tokyo, Japan men 


Nakayama, 


Ichigaya, 
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Hinz, David, 2122 E. 5th, Vancouver, Was 

Horn, Clifford, 16, 1-chome, Fujimi-cho, C 
yoda-ku, Tokyo, Japan 

Ige, Daniel, C. P.O. Box 175, Naha City, 0 
nawa 

Jastram, Robert, 661-3 Kobito-cho, Shiba 
shi, Niigata-ken, Japan 

Klockau, Keith, 224, 2-chome, Takahana-c 
Omiya-shi, Saitama-ken, Japan 

Koepke, Frank, 44, Ryoke, Urawa-shi, S 
tama-ken, Japan 

Kreyling, Paul, 49, 3-chome, Matsunami-c 
Niigata-shi, Niigata-ken, Japan 

Lee, Keith, 2627 Winnebago, St. Louis 18, 

Meyer, Richard, Sapporo Youth Center, So 
Odori, West 6, Sapporo, Hokkaido, Jap 

Patschke, Arbie, Box 127, Thorndale, Tex. 

Phipps, Ralph, 66-B, Yamate-cho, Naka- 
Yokohama, Japan 

Quigley, Darrel M., Minami Hinode-Mac 
Icchan Mura, Uryu-Gun, Hokkaido, Japai 

Schneider, Delwin, 42 Francis Ave., Cai: 
bridge 38, Mass. ' 


58, 2-chome, Suidobas 


Schriever, Henry, 
Bunkyo-ku, Tokyo, Japan ; 
Schuessler, Deane, Sapporo Youth Centé 


South-Odori, West 6 chome, Sapporo, Ho; 
kaido, Japan | 
Shibata, George, 218 Bruce St., Syracuse, N.. 
Strege, Paul, 14, Miyanomori, Kotoni-ctt 
Sapporo, Hokkaido, Japan | 
Tewes, Mr. Erward H., 15, Nakano-cho, Ich 
gaya, Shinjuku-ku, Tokyo, Japan 
enndey, Thomas, 145 Crestwood Dr., Dundé 
ll. | 
Zschiegner, Max, 6, 2-chome, Kudan, Ci 
yoda-ku, Tokyo, Japan H 
Zwintscher, Victor, 16 of 4249, Sunaosk 
Oaza-take, Niitsu-shi, Niigata-ken, Japant 


| 
Korea . 


All addresses Korea Lutheran Mission, AE 
301, San Francisco, Calif. 


Bartling, Paul 
Dorow, Maynard 
Lauer, James 
Riemer, Hilbert 
Voss, Kurt E. 


New Guinea 


All addresses Wabag, New Guinea, unl 
otherwise given. 


| 

Arndt, Gerald | 
Bauer, Mr. Kenneth 
Biberdorf, Mr. Walter 
Bleeke, Mr. Ralph 
Burce, Willard | 
Busse, Mr. Dale | 
* Collyer, Mr. Paul . i 
Conner, Dr. Clarence 
Cooke, Mr. Gary 
Denman, Miss Marianne 
Dicke, Mr. Edward 
Fehrmann, Walter 
* Freund, Mr. Roland 
Gerber, Mr. Don 
Golding. Miss Shirley E. 
* Harms, Mr. August 
Heinicke, Victor 
Heppner, Mr. Louis 
Hinlicky, Mr. George 
Hintze, O. C. 
*Jeffers, Mr. Don 
Kahre, Mr. James 
Kleinig, Ian 
Kopitske, Harley 
Larson, James 
Lorenz, Mr. David 
Neubacher, Mr. Joseph 
Padgett, Stanley 
Redeker, Miss Eunice 
Schaus, Mr. David 
Schulz, Miss Mildred 
Simonson, Miss Anita 
Spruth, Erwin 
Stotik, Karl, c/o Ralph Din, in 

Blvd, St:Louis 18, Mou ot 
Wagner, William 
Wenger, Dwight E. 
* Weier, Mr. Don 
Wiebe, Miss Reta 
Yarroll, Mr. Donald 
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Phiippines 


radanas, Enrique, Calamugui, Ilagan, Isabela, 
Philippines 
ecker, Norbert, 
City, Philippines 
endewald, Donald, P.O. Box 507, Manila, 
Philippines 

ode, Richard, Box 75, Tacloban City, Philip- 
pines 

arino, Alvaro, General Delivery, Box ‘“C,” 
‘Baguio City, Philippines 

orn, Louis, P.O. Box 507, Manila, Philip- 
pines 

aerber, Richard B., Box 16, Baguio City, 
Philippines - 
udenschwager, Mr. Orrlan, P.O. Box 507, 
| Manila, Philippines 

ornig, Juraine, Abatan, Buguias, Mountain 
Province, Philippines 

agow, Frederick, Fredonia, Wis. 

dhnson, James, Box 282, Cebu City, Philip- 
pines 

retzmann, Herbert, P.O. Box 16, Baguio 
City, Philippines 

utz, Carl, P.O. Box 16, Baguio City, Philip- 
pines 

ayer, Herman R., Box 104, Haven, Kans. 
cAmis, Robert D., Guingona Subdivision, 
Butuan City, Philippines 

forthole, Donald, 3651 Connecticut, St. Louis 
16, Mo. 

au, Louis, Balakbak, Kapangan, Benguet, 
Mountain Province, Philippines 

lagens, Robert, Box 16, Baguio City, Philip- 
pines 

range, Rudolph, P.O. Box 507, Manila, Phil- 
ippines 

oe Elton, 23 Tioga St., Buffalo 16, 


General Delivery, Baguio 


chneider, David, P. O. Box 507, Manila, 
Philippines 

choen, Darrell, 55 Elizabeth St., Hartford 5, 
Conn. 

cholz, John, P. O. Box 10, Iligan City, Lanao, 
Philippines 

edory, George, 4171 West 58th St., Cleveland 
9, Ohio 

trohschein, Arnold, Box 268, Davao City, 
Philippines 

inter, Frank, P.O. Box 507, Manila, Philip- 
pines 

yneken, Gerald, A. Atienza St., Lemery, Ba- 
tangas, Philippines 


Brazil 


orre, Walter E., Mission Counselor for South 
America, Caixa Postal 7633, Sao Paulo, 
Brazil 

ehenbauer, Victor C., Caixa Postal 21, Arroio 
do Meio, R.G.S., Brazil 

tten, Frederick C., Caixa Postal 911, Porto 
Alegre, R.G.S., Brazil 

ath, Ernest, Caixa Postal 118, Ijui, R.G.S., 
Brazil 


eimnitz, Elmer, Caixa Postal 1135, Porto 
Alegre, R. G.S., Brazil 

ottmann, Ellis, Caixa Postal 174, Tui, 
R.G.S., Brazil 

chelp, Paul W., Caixa Postal 911, Porto 


Alegre, R. G.S., Brazil 
ehneider, Arnold W., Caixa Postal 123, Sao 
Leopoldo, R.G.S., Brazil 


Argentina 


eckmann, S. H., Junin 554, Boulogne Sur 
Mer, FCN-Belgrano, Rep. Argentina 
ramer, A. T., D.D., Guemes 686, Bahia 
Blanca, Prov. Buenos Aires, Argentina 
roeger, August C., Gral. San Martin, La 
Pampa, Argentina 

chutt, C. E., Libaros, Entre Rios, Argentina 
ruenow, C. F., Lucas Gonzales, Entre Rios, 
Argentina 


Panama 


feyer, Arnold W., Box 666, Balboa, Canal 
Zone 


Mexico 
ferkens, Albert G., Paseo de las Palmas 1916, 


Lomas de Chapultepec, Mexico 10, D. Re 
Mexico 


Guatemala 


ehrhorst, Dr. Carroll, Av. Simeon Canas 
9-84, Zona 2, Guatemala, C. A. 
ussick, Robert, Apartado Postal 1111, Guate- 


mala, C.A 
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Hinz, Donald, Apartado Postal 34, Puerto Bar- 
rios, Guatemala, C. A. 


Hoeferkamp, Robert, Apartado Postal 1111, 
Guatemala, C. A. 

Keller, Prof. Edgar J., Apartado Postal 1111, 
Guatemala, C. A. 

Puelle, John, Apartado Postal 234, Guatemala, 
City, Guatemala, C. A. 

Schrank, Robert J., Mision Luterana, Apartado 
Postal 234, Antigua, Guatemala, C. A. 

Stahlke, Leonard, Apartado Postal 16, Zacapa, 
Guatemala, C. A. 


Tafelmeyer, Mr. Reuben, Apartado Postal 16, 
Zacapa, Guatemala, C. A. 


Venezuela 


Boden, Fred, San Antonio de Maturin, Estado 
de Monagas, Venezuela 

Huebner, Roberto, Apartado Postal 4387 Este, 
Caracas, D. F., Venezuela 

Lazos, Hector, Apartado 9192, 
Caracas, D. F., Venezuela 

Veitengruber, Vicar Donald, Apartado Postal 
4387 Este, Caracas, D. F., Venezuela 


Candelaria, 


El Salvador 


Kempff, Gerhard F., Apartado Postal 985, San 
Salvador, El Salvador, C. A. 


England 


Blank, Rudy, 
England 
Borgas, W. P., 18 Cranes Way, Boreham Wood, 
Hertfordshire, England 

Bosch, Floyd, 18 Crosslea Ave., Sunderland, 
Co. Durham, England 

Brammeier, M, R., 17 Rockwood Close, Llan- 
daff, Cardiff, Wales 

Bruer, Robert, 15 Rockingham Road, Manna- 
mead, Plymouth, Devon, England 

Fanning, Warren, 64 Waterhouse Moor, Har- 
low New Town, Essex, England 

Heintz, Norman, 36 Leaside, London N. 10, 
England 

Hennig, Valentine H., 64 Waterhouse Moor, 
Harlow, Essex, England 

Jose, Desmond, 44 Goodwood Road, Grindon, 
Sunderland, Co. Durham, England 

Mahler, Kenneth, 9 Thornton Close, Girton, 
Cambridge, England 

Nagel, Norman E., 74 Thornton Ave., Girton, 
Cambridge, England 

Pearce, E. George, 13 Twyford Ave., 
don N, 2, England 

Rakow, Arnold, 394 Victoria Road, South 
Ruislip, Middlesex, England 

Sims, John, 1 Towncourt Crescent, 
Wood, Kent, England 

Winger, Roger, 4 Norfolk Ave., London N. 13, 
England 


99 Mawson Road, Cambridge, 


Lon- 


Petts 


France 


Bricka, Jean, 21 Chemin des Ardennes, Mul- 
house, Haut-Rhin, France 

Collardeau, Roland, 1 Rue Gaspard Malo, 
Dunkerque (Citadella), Nord, France 

Domange, P., 16 Rue des Cas-Rouges, Paris 
(Argenteuil-Orgemont), France 

Galicher, Bernard, 178 Rue Jeanne d’Arc, 
Paris 13, France 

Kreiss, Frederic, 6a Place d’Austerlitz, Stras- 
bourg, Bas-Rhin, France 

Splingart, Marc, 105 Rue de 1l’Abbe Groult, 
Paris 15, Seine, France 2 

Sullivan, John, Schillersdorf, Pres. Ingwiller, 
Bas-Rhin, France 

Wolff, Prof. Guillaume, 16 Ave. Max Robes- 
pierre, Chatenay-Malabry, Seine, France 


Belgium 


Hobus, C. J., 50 Rue Paloke, Bruxelles-Mol- 
lenbeck, Belgium 
Zijlstra, Vicar Henk, Italie Lei 213, Antwerp, 
Belgium 
Denmark 


Michael, Paul, Maglegards Alle 1, Copen- 


hagen-Soborg, Denmark 


Finland 


* Efraimson, R. L., Raja Katu 7, Lahti, Fin- 
land 

Uppala (Wegelius), A. A., Puutarhakatu 7, 
Hameenlinna, Finland 
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Poles in Exile 


Arlt, F., 38 Frederick Road, Selly Oak, Bir- 
mingham 29, England 

ale, E,, 4 Downing Place, Cambridge, Eng- 
an 

Fierla, Bishop Wladyslaw, 11 Leighton Cres- 
cent, London N. W. 5, England 

Stoy, T., 20 Sholebroke Terrace, 
York’s, England 


Middle East 


Agerstrand, Carl F., Box 2496, Beirut, Leb- 
anon 

Azzam, Edward, American University of Bei- 
rut (1434), Beirut, Lebanon 

Boss, Walter G., Box 2496, Beirut, Lebanon 


Leeds 7, 


Nigeria and Ghana 
West Africa 


Bluemel, Miss Gertrude, R.R. 7, Box 437, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Dretke, James, P.O. Box 143, Tema, Ghana, 
West Africa 

Fajen, John, Wanakande, Ezekwe P.A., via 
Bansara, Nigeria, West Africa 

Hein, Harold, c/o Mr. Walter Guske, 2107 W. 
Center St., Milwaukee 6, Wis. 

Kennedy, Lowell, Lutheran Mission, 
Ibiok, via Eket, Nigeria, West Africa 

Lail, Robert, c/o Rev. R. L. Lail, Sr., P.O. 
Box 616, Lake Worth, Fla. 

Loock, Lambert, Box 36, Ogoja Town, Nigeria, 
West Africa 

Malone, Tom, Box 21, Bori, Ogoni, Nigeria, 
West Africa 

Meyer, Mr. Robert, Box 13, Ogoja Town, Ni- 
geria, West Africa 

Schweppe, William, 308 Bruce St., New Lon- 
don, Conn. 

Stade, Robert C., Kennedy School of Missions, 
74 Sherman St., Hartford 5, Conn. 

Watkins, Morris, Box 40, Ogoja Town, Ni- 
geria, West Africa 

Winter, William, P.O. Box 187, Calabar, Ni- 
geria, West Africa 


Ikot 


Address for following: Obot Idim, via Uyo, 
Nigeria, West Africa 


Bader, Miss Betty 
Bertke, Mr. Richard 

* Bock, Mr. Gordon E. 
Brauer, Mrs, Frances 
Bunkowske, Eugene 
Faga, Paul A. 
Giziewski, Miss Ethel . 
Kramer, Mr. Henry W. 
Long, Mr. William C. 
Maier, Dr. William 
Meissner, Alvin 
Nickel, James T. 
Ottemoeller, Harold 
Reiner, Mr. Kenneth 
Schmidt, Robert 
Siewert, Miss Marilyn 
Volz, Paul 


Address for following: Lutheran Hospital, 

Eket P. O., Nigeria, West Africa 

Dickens, Miss Betty 

Holm, Dr. Albert J. A. 

Niederstadt, Miss Carol 

* Reule, Dr. G. Ronald 

Sahnow, Miss Grace 

Winter, Miss Agnes 


Address for following: Teachers’ Training 
College, Ibakachi, Ikot Ekpene, Nigeria, West 
Africa 
Beikmann, Mr. Ralph 
Holzhauer, Mr. Gerald 
Kauth, Roland 


Hawaii 


Gesch, Roy, 1613 California Ave., Wahiawa, 
Oahu, Hawaii 

Marting, Louis, 
Hawaii 

Mitchell, Harold, P.O. Box 1386, Ewa, Hawaii 

Nahnsen, Charles, 1104 Kilauea Ave., Hilo, 
Hawaii 

Pfotenhauer, Norman, 2733 Terrace Dr., Hon- 
olulu 14, Hawaii 

Preisinger, David A., 2533 Henry St., Hono- 
lulu 17, Hawaii 


1439 Lehia, Honolulu 18, 
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District Conventions 


Southern Nebraska 
Aug. 14—17, Seward 


The convention theme “Crown Him 
King!” was keynoted in the address of 
President Henry W. Niermann and re- 
sounded in the sermon and reports of 
synodical representative George W. Witt- 
mer. “Two thousand men worked for 20 
years to build the Pyramid of Cheops — a 
monument to a dead king,” Dr. Wittmer 
said. “We are here to erect a monument, 
not to a dead king, but to the living Lord, 
King of all kings.” 

Stressed in Dr. Walter F. Wolbrecht’s 
essay on “The Royal Priesthood” were the 
Christian’s priestly sacrifices: denial of 
self, death to the world, not counting the 
cost of carrying Christ’s cross, and follow- 
ing Him in full and holy obedience. 

To air parish education problems and 
to advance concerted program efforts, sec- 
tional meetings were held on parochial 
schools, part-time agencies, family life, 
youth work, and Bible study. 

Southern Nebraska joined its sister Dis- 
trict in the state in requesting Synod’s 
Board for Social Welfare to survey wel- 
fare needs and opportunities in both Dis- 
tricts. It also voted to memorialize Synod 
to open its junior colleges to qualified 
social work students as space limitations 
permit, and to make the necessary curricu- 
lar, instructional, and placement adjust- 
ments. 

With 44 Church Extension loans in force 
and 11 others pending, the District raised 
its legal debt limit to $1,500,000, making 
it possible to receive and issue more loans. 


RUDOLF STAEHR 


Southern 
Aug. 285&—Sept. 1, Mobile, Ala. 


By an overwhelming majority the 150 
voting delegates approved a series of bar- 
rier-breaking resolutions enabling the Dis- 
trict to assume full responsibility for 
Negro work previously carried on under 
Synodical Conference supervision. 

The resolutions invite Negro pastors 
serving congregations within District lines 
to apply for District membership and urge 
congregations to revise their constitutions 
in accordance with Synod’s regulations 
and to apply for membership in the Dis- 
trict. Included in the invitation are 55 
Negro congregations in Alabama, Missis- 
sippi, Louisiana, and northwestern Florida, 
with memberships totaling 8,500. 

The resolutions also cautioned congre- 
gations against “opposition which will 
precipitate the breakdown of good order 
and reason in the matter of transfer and 
acceptance of members,” and asked them 
to “proceed in the spirit of Christian love, 
wisdom, and discretion, seeking the advice 
and counsel of District officers.” 

President Edgar Homrighausen’s words 
on the convention theme, “Let None but 
Christ Your Master Be,” set the mood for 
the convention. “We are not to sit back 
and watch others take the lead in the rela- 
tion of man to man,” he stated. “We are 
to move forward with courage and con- 
viction that the things we do are right in 
the name of Jesus Christ, who died for 
alles 
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Reaction to the essay on the same 
theme by Rev. Waldo Werning, Southern 
Nebraska District stewardship counselor, 
moved the convention to have copies sent 
at once to all congregations. eweh 

In response to the missions committee's 
report that churches are needed immedi- 
ately in 44 cities, the District set itself the 
goal of ten new mission starts per year. 
Nine workers were added to the District 
mission force the past year, and eight new 


areas were opened. RocEr E. KLEMZ 


Deaths 


Adolph F. Behnke, Dec. 31, 1892, Chi- 
cago, Ill., to July 13, 1961, St. Louis, Mo.; 
son of William and Auguste Thiede 
Behnke; graduated St. Louis seminary, 
1915; parishes: Streeter, N. Dak.; Saint 
Louis, 1916—60, when he retired. Sur- 
vivors: Eleanore Vogt Behnke; daughter 
Dorothy Telleur. Funeral: July 17, Saint 
Louis. 


Herman KE. Bentrup, March 31, 1895, 
Sylvan Grove, Kans., to July 3, 1961, Min- 
neapolis, Minn.; son of Henry and Sophia 
Doedering Bentrup; graduated Springfield 
seminary, 1919; missionary, Hankow, 
China; pastor, Ramona, Hope, Kans.; 
Steddard, Winona, Annandale, Minn; Elk 
River, Minn., 1955—58, when he retired. 
Survivors: Martha Hinnefeld Bentrup; sons 
Revs. Herman, Edmund; daughter Ruth 
Rosenow. Funeral: July 6, Minneapolis. 


Edmund E. Frese, Nov. 7, 1907, Guide 
Rock, Nebr., to July 14, 1961, St. Louis, 
Mo.; son of Rev. Theodore and Emily 
Schmalsenberg Frese; graduated St. Louis 
seminary, 1932; parishes: Shell Rock, Cen- 
ter Point, Shellsburg, Iowa; Lacona, Iowa, 
194858, when he retired. Survivors: Lu- 
cille Brauch Frese; son Thomas; daughter 
Deborah. Funeral: July 18, St. Louis. 


Carl L. Niermann, June 11, 1876, Polk 
County, Nebr., to July 19, 1961, Seattle, 
Wash.; son of Karl and Anna Borchers 
Niermann; graduated St. Louis seminary, 
1901; parishes: Falls City, Schuyler, Bart- 
ling, Nebr.; New Haven, Mo.; Altamont, 
Ill., 192336, when he resigned. Survi- 
vors: Flora Franke Niermann; son Charles; 
daughters Serena Krotke, Estelle, Edna 
Callies. Funeral: July 22, Seattle. 


Arthur O. Oetting, Feb. 24, 1882, Die- 
terich, Ill., to July 17, 1961, Moline, IIL; 
son of Rey. William and Marie Rodekohr 
Oetting; graduated St. Louis seminary, 
1904; parishes: Bazine, Kans.; Las Animas- 
Rocky Ford, Colo.; Perry, Okla.; Hopkins- 
Sterling, Ill., 1913—-53, when he retired. 
Survivors: Emilie Meyer Oetting; sons 
Melvin, Eldred, Delbert; daughters Lois, 
Elvira Garwick, Allegra Anselmi. Funeral: 
July 20, Moline. 


Karl A. Rupp, June 17, 1904, Pirma- 
sens, Pfalz, Germany, to July 4, 1961, 
Araguaia, Goias, Brazil; graduated Porto 
Alegre seminary, 1924; professor, Porto 
Alegre seminary, 1926—61. Survivors: 
Thea Husemeyer Rupp; son Wolfgang; 
daughters Ingeborg Schmidt, Edelgard 


Littig. Funeral: July 5, Goiania, Goias 
Brazil. 
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Notices 


Official Notices 


Rev. Herbert E. Fruson, Dawson Cre 
B.C., has been appointed Counselor of t 
Peace River Circuit to succeed Rev. Alb 
H. Maschmeyer. — ALFrep MILLER, Preside 
Alberta and British Columbia District. 


Rev. Erwin Moehring, Altamont, TL, 
been appointed Counselor of Circuit 1, 
placing Rev. R. J. Mueller. — Atvin W. Mu 
LER, President, Central Illinois District. 


Rev. L. K. Meyer, Bottineau, N. Dak., 
accepted a call to another District and is 1 
longer President of the North Dakota Distrid) 
Direct all correspondence for the Preside 
of the North Dakota District to: Rev. Haro 
V. Huser, Oakes, N. Dak. 


Rev. John Scharrer, St. Thomas, Ont., 
been appointed Counselor of the London Ci 
cuit to replace Rev. Herman Burkart, - 
Puip L. Fress, President, Ontario District. | 


Rev. H. F. Peiman, Borger, Tex., has bee 
appointed Counselor of Circuit 1, replaciri 
Rev. William Johnson. — ALBERT F. JEsss 
President, Texas District. | 

} 


Notice 


Pastors or others who have read papers 
essays dealing with C. F. W. Walther at Di 
trict conventions and conferences or ha 
prepared other significant material on 
Walther are asked kindly to communicate tli 
topic, author, and occasion for presentation * 
the Walther Sesquicentennial Committee : 
care of Cart S. Meyer, Chairman, Concord 
Seminary, St. Louis 5, Mo. 

| 


Available 


One pair of seven-light, electric, brasé 
finished altar candles. Write: St. JoHN’s Lt 


THERAN CHURCH, Luxemburg, Wis. 


The Lutheran Liturgy, damaged by wax b 
usable; black cover. Write: Rev. Paut } 
GRIEBEL, Vernon Center, Minn. 


Used church pews, 12’ long. Write: Mr. Ea 
Rvuez, Evansville, Il. 


Write: Mrs. Grorcr Pata, R.1, Hayward, Wi 


Paraments in colors of the church year. - 
Write: St. Mark LurHEerRan CHurRCH, 1045 1] 
Grand Blvd., Detroit 7, Mich. 


White altar, pulpit, lectern, font, 25 pew 
11’9” long, dark color. Write: RrEv. G. 4 
WEINRICH, Box 267, Arapahoe, Nebr. 


Paraments (white and green) for altar an 
pulpit. Write: Mrs. Harry Buckman, R. : 
Bonfield, Ill. 


Green paraments for altar, lectern, pai 


Wanted 


Small electronic organ for mission congre 
gation. Write: Rev. Paut STEINKE, Goo 
phepherd Lutheran Church, Sylvan Beacl 


_Communion ware (common cup) for mis 
sion congregation. Write: REv. Cart NELsoD 
3406 Scenic Terrace, Spring Valley, Calif. 


Seventeen used pews, 10’ long. Write: M 
Curis ScHwiscErR, Box 73, Arriba, Colo. 


Used church bell, Communion linens. an 
25 Bibles for mission congregation. Write 
Rev. KENNETH ALLAN, 92 Charles Bossert Dr 
Bordentown, N. J. 


Greek Concordances to the Septuagint an 
to the New Testament. Write: Wayne REN 
ING, Box 219, Concordia Seminary, Springfiel 


Pastors: Changes of Address 


Albrecht, Chap. H. C., USN, Staff Hdas 
13th Naval Dist., Seattle 15, Wash. 

Aschbrenner, A. R., 1102 Rural, Empori 
Kans. 

Boettcher, F, Waldo, 609 W. 13th Ave., 
Escondido, Calif. 

Boss, Walter G., c/o The Lutheran Hour, 
Box 2496, Beirut, Lebanon 


Budde, Enno (em.), 416 W. Willow, Pierce! 
Nebr. 
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Ison, Lester M., 2124 Chamb:s 

Victoria, BaG: Can rapes: 
ahms, Arthur C. (em.), 760 

st. Niles a ae ( is 6 W. Monroe 
ic. olp em.), 392 

Wrenom: 7 ( ) Cornell St., 
ipple, Ralph, % Hawthorne Crescent, 
Tillsonburg, Ae Can. 

gers, Tneo. (em.), 1104 Ruth St., 
Watertown, Wis 


x, Herbert S., 4041 W. 12th St., 

couver 8, B.C., Can. 

oing, Thomas A., 2458-2 Suido-cho, 
Nagaoka-shi, Niigata- ken, Japan 

aupt, Ross E., 103 Patrick St., Sweet 

Springs, Mo. 

ae Carl, 4215 E. 14th Ave., Denver 20, 
olo. 

ornig, Juraine J., Abatan, Buguias, Moun- 

tain Province, Philippines 

hway, Glenn C., 1330 S. Fiske Blvd., 

Rockledge, Fla. 

ber, Walter C., 904 W. Fifth St., 

mour, d. 

cMurdie, Wm. F. (crm), 2075 Las Lunas 

St., Pasadena 8, Calif. 

elchert, Arnim W., 508 Lincoln Ave., E., 

Alexandria, Minn. 

ennicke, Carl A., Brule, Nebr. 

eschke, Bernhardt E., 1833: 38th St., 

Columbus, Nebr. 

ueller, Bernhard G., 1614 E. Main, 

Warsaw, Ind. 

oo Gilbert E., Box 669, Edson, Alta., 
an 

ueller, Martin H. (em.), Star Rte., Pequot 

Lakes, Minn. 

eeb, Robert V., c/o St. Mark’s Lutheran 
Church, 107 Broadway, McKeesport, Pa. 

euhaus, Clemens H., 155 Colborne St., W., 

Simcoé, Ont., Can. 

eumann, Elmer H., Brewster, Minn. 

iebe, Weldon L., R. 2, Box 283, Mound, 


Otto A., 313) W. Third St., 
Gordon, Nebr. 

ische, Henry N., 1359 Chipeta Ave., Grand 
Junction, Colo. 

Ihmidt, Theodore, R. 1, Box 96, Ellsworth, 
Kans. 

holz, Richard J., 1128 Kinney Ave., N. W., 
Grand Rapids 4. Mich, 

ehase, August C., R. 2, Antigo, Wis. 

a Willard He 2909 Halloway, Bethany, 
Okla. 

eil, Wilmar A., 357 Miller St., Pembroke, 
Ont., Can. 

rickert, Robert H., 4635 26th, S. W., 


Bradenton, Fla. 
lemple, Evan J., 1828 Barrett Ave., Rich- 
221 Ver Bunker, Port 


Van- 


Sey- 


mond 5, Calif. 
ttech, William A., 
Edwards, Wis. 


isser, Robert M., 139 N. Crescent, Lodi, 
Calf. 

eerts, Milan G., Box 1387, Zephyrhills, 
Fla. 

erling, Dale, 1301 E. Sixth St., Winfield, 
Kans. 

etzstein, C. T. (em.), R.2, Union City, 


Mich 

apf, Edmund A., R.1, Burnett, Wis. 

eile, Walter L., 417 Spencer Rd., Basking 
Ridge, N. J. 


chers: 


eckmann, Theodore J., 5507 Big Creek 
Pkwy., S. W., Cleveland 29, Ohio 

raig, Robert R., 14227 Hazelridge, Detroit 
5; Mich. 

rutzwiller, Albert G., 1505 Maple Grove 
Rd., South Euclid 21, Ohio 

ohrmann, Hugo C,, 3955 Wabash Ave., 
Hammond, Ind. 

ken, Edison F., Ferrin R. 4, Carlyle, Ill. 
aguse, Carl, 727 West Eighth, Junction 
City, Kans. 

ikkels, Robert, 521 Chapman, Edwardsville, 
Til. 

‘oell, Donald E., 429142 Richmond, Rock- 
well City, Iowa. 

shamber, John G., 785 S. Evergreen, 
Kankakee, Il. 

ehroeder, Wallace D., Box 162, 


Lockwood, Mo. 
R. 4, Bay City, Mich. 


chwab, Roy G., 
smmann, Kenneth W., 1112 North Eighth 


Ave., Maywood, Ill. 
erriker, Harvey, 5120 Frey Dr., 
Louisville 19, Ky. 


litt, Carl P., 9828 Maxine, Pico Rivera, 
Calif. : 

olf, Robert L., 554 E, King St., Winona, 
Minn. 


TOBER 31, 1961 


1961 


Report of f Synod’s Treasurer 


Receipts from District Treasurers 


8/12th of Receipts 


Districts Pledge Pledge 2/1/61 to 9/30/61 
“¢ Alberta and British Columbia $ 85,000 $ 56,666 $ 42,573 
cae Atlantic 850,000 566,666 383,407 * 
“ California and Nevada 384,000 256,000 256,000 
ae Central 1,600,000 1,066,666 885,762 
te Central Illinois 650,000 433,334 433,333 
‘a Colorado 260,000 173,334 155,721 
Pn Eastern 432,000 288,000 288,000 
hy English 1,000,000 666,666 535,997 
Florida-Georgia 150,000 100,000 100,571 
& ‘ Iowa East 395,000 263,334 MO 333) 
is Iowa West 650,000 433,334 358,000 
a Kansas 560,000 373,334 308,831 
Manitoba and Saskatchewan 75,000 50,000 50,040 
4. Michigan 1,715,000 1,143,334 868,493 
: Minnesota 1,800,000 1,200,000 921,781 
Montana 76,000 50,666 44,333 
fs North Dakota 195,000 130,000 98,036 
#2 North Wisconsin 750,000 500,000 376,054 
2% Northern Illinois 1,338,750 892,499 690,949 
se, Northern Nebraska 450,000 300,000 216,093 
Northwest 355,000 236,666 236,668 
oer Oklahoma 162,400 108,266 109,117 
By 9 Ontario 180,000 120,000 120,000 
Pi South Dakota 315,000 210,000 149,915 
~¢x South Wisconsin 1,125,000 750,000 561,795 
«+ Southeastern 345,000 230,000 230,215 
és». Southern 172,000 114,666 114,667 
“as Southern California 340,000 226,666 226,667 
ee Southern Illinois 415,000 276,666 209,310 
Southern Nebraska 472,500 315,000 268,983 
ee Texas 600,000 400,000 280,675 
ae Western 1,325,000 883,334 662,402 
RAM ee 
$19,222,650 


Aye 


$12, 815, 027 $10,447,721 


‘ “The church will be tested and 
foe sifted and tried by fire,” writes Dr. 
Martin Franzmann in his_ book, 


“Ml Follow Me. The bride of Christ is in 


atl pa 
ag, 
wee. 


- mourning within 80 miles of our 
= shores. 
“Wars near and far, a world with- 


oa COMME peace and racked by catastro- 


fon ONES,” 


he continues, “these disasters 


“co are the iron footfalls of the God who 
‘#® marches toward ultimate judgment. 


ot 


tole 

‘M{ hundred mission workers 
S; world’s pagan masses. Are we keep- 
ey, pag 

~w¢ ing the supply lines ap See the 


” 


Headlines of your daily newspaper 
warn you of the Judgment Day. It 
may come tonight! 

Pointing to Matthew 24, the writer 
concludes, “Keep your eyes clear 
4“ and your hearts alert for the Lord’s 
‘ return.” Yes, the faithful Christian 
is to work most diligently while he 
can, “to do what must be done for a 
world in agony.’ 

But are we? We’ve sent a few 
to the 


4 
Sed 
wn 


MARTIN E. STRIETER, Treasurer 


All the Way 


figures above. To keep the lines 
open, the third column must match 
or exceed the second. Does it? 

Remember, we are the most pros- 
perous people on the face of the 
earth. Is this gap between the 
columns well-pleasing to the Lord? 
Search your conscience this day, my 
brother and sister in Christ! 

O God in heaven, have mercy 
upon us, forgive us our listlessness, 
and help us by Thy Spirit to move 
out all the way, in Jesus’ name. 

In one of Silone’s novels, Marta 
says to Nunzio, “This ring is my 
birthday present to Don Benedetto.” 
Replies Nunzio, “My dear lady, you 
make your brother a greater present 
every day — you have made him the 
gift of every single day of your life.” 
Bring a similar gift to Jesus — your- 
self, your heart and its love. 

Then we can really move! 


R. C. MUHLYy, Associate 
Stewardship Counselor 
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LOCAL 
IGE. 
INSURANCE 
MAN HELP: 
ELIGIBLE 
LUTHERAN 


What are your financial goals? Is your earning power 
protected; are you saving toward pleasant retirement? 
You can get help with these and other insurance needs 
from the Aid Association for Lutherans representative 
in your community. He is specially trained to help 
you with: 


¢ COMPLETE FAMILY INSURANCE PLANNING 

e PROTECTING FAMILY INCOME 

e DEVELOPING AN EDUCATIONAL PLAN 

e PLANNING A RETIREMENT INCOME 

° CREATING A KEY MAN INSURANCE PROGRAM 
INVESTING IN ANNUITIES 

¢e ADVISING ON ESTATE PLANNING 

° MORTGAGE INSURANCE 


tin 


‘| 


be —— 


AID ASSOCIATION FOR LUTHERANS. ace.eton, wisconsin 


| am interested in learning more about AAL. Write LW-61P, Join America’s largest fraternal 


Name life insurance society and take 
advantage of the special differ- 
adress ence AAL members share — 


LOWER NET COST life insurance. 
Call your AAL representative 
Member of Congregation for help. 


City or Post Office State 


Pastor 


